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The South and the Balance 
of Trade. 


Our trade with foreign nations has 
grown to phenomenal proportions, and 
still spreads and expands in spite of the 
fact that our exports exceed our im- 
ports by $40,000,000 or $50,000,000 a 
month, making, year by year, an enor- 
mous trade balance in favor of the 
United States. This balance of recent 
years, and particularly for the past 
eighteen months, has grown in large 
measure from manufactured goods 
sent abroad. 

When this country, long producing 
its manufactures at a cost well above 
that in European countries, got to the 
point where it could produce at lower 
cost than any other nation, it became 
in fact master of the trade of the world. 
Year by year, with wisdom, it must 
more and more enter into its kingdom, 
for the low cost has come from natural 
conditions that give us permanent ad- 
vantages. We can raise coal at less ex- 
penditure of labor and in unlimited 
amount, and in 1899 mined 258,000,000 
short tons. We can raise iron ore 
cheaper than elsewhere, and copper. 
And of all these we have an unlimited 
supply. entirely beyond that of any 
other country. At the same time we 
must supply the world with 80 or 90 
per cent. of its cotton, with an equal 
proportion of corn and pork, or provis- 
ions, as hog products are called, and 
with wheat. Put on top of that manu- 
factured goods, and it is not hard to 
prove that the United States is the mas- 
ter country in international trade. 
With the balance in our favor we may 
henceforth be making credits abroad 
instead of debts, not only because of 
the exports of commodities sent out, 
but because money is cheaper, com- 
mands a lower rate of interest here 
than abroad. 

It is also a question of time only 
when the South should be again the 
main factor in exports and in balance. 
Increasing population will absorb a 
greater proportion of our breadstuffs, 
leaving a smaller proportion of surplus 
for export; the same thing applies to 
provisions. Cotton will keep up and 
grow. More and more the South, be- 
cause its wealth of coal and iron lies 
nearer to thé sea, and because both can 
be produced more cheaply in the South 
than elsewhere, will take over the iron 
and coal export trade. More and more, 





because of its natural industrial foun- 
dation, the South will relatively in- 
crease in the proportion of manufac- 
tured surplus sent abroad, and thus 
come to own a steadily-increasing pro- 
portion of the accruing credit balance. 

This balance cannot be paid in money 
or in goods. The one would soon stop 
trade altogether by drawing to us the 
world’s supply of money. The other is 
proved, for the present, by the fact that 
the balance of exports increases. By 
and by we will be rich enough and the 
world sufficiently developed to take 
goods to balance—the finest produc- 
tions of labor and art, the luxuries that 
come from human workmanship. But 
not now. 

The question comes up, then, as the 
balance must of necessity be invested 
abroad, where it can be best put at 
work. Certainly not in Europe, for 
each European country makes manu- 
factured surplus for export. and must 
make it while importing food and mate- 
rials, and we have demonstrated that 
we can reach a lower cost of produc- 
tion of the staples in this country than 
in Europe. Europe will be losing 
ground for several decades, until her 
population has been distributed over 
the world, until those who remain can 
support themselves from the soil of 
their lands, certainly to the extent of 
food. Europe will be less and less able 
to import manufactured goods. We 
must go to the new countries. They 
can pay good prices. That is the 
proved philosophy of trade. Europe 
got rich out of the United States when 
we were poor, and is now growing poor 
through her trade with us since we 
have become rich. 

China, overpopulated, can pay us. So 
can Siberia, having land and needing 
population, which can be had from 
China. Africa can pay. South Amer- 
ica and Central America can pay, and 
pay big. But China, Siberia, South 
America, Central America must be out- 
fitted with railroads and machinery, 
their mines opened, their wealth of for- 
ests brought out. These are the coun- 
tries into which to put our money in a 
way to increase the purchasing power 
of these countries. Py and by we can 
take out principal and interest in store 
pay and get a balanced trade, and by 
that time we shall have expanded our 
boundaries from the North Pole to Cape 
Horn. 

When one comes to study out where 
the wealth that must come from this 
balance of trade is to center, the inevit- 
able conclusion is that it must be in the 
States south of the Potomac and Ohio. 
Cotton and the unlimited foundation of 
mineral wealth, making it the natural 
home of industry, must bring that re- 
sult. You can argue around it. But 
the wealth is there. The advantages of 
proximity of interdependent materials 
is there, and it is nearest to the seas, 
and therefore most accessible for for- 
eign trade. Geology, geography and 
topography all go together, for it’s a 
downhill pull from the mountains to 
the nearby sea. 








NOTABLE GATHERING OF TEXTILE INTERESTS. 


One of the most notable gatherings of men interested in America’s tex- 
tile industry was at Charlotte, N. C., last week, the annual meeting of the 
Southern Cotton Spinners’ ‘Association, attracting leaders in the development 
of the cotton manufacturing from the North as well as the South. The 
speeches made and the general spirit of the meeting was full of the broad- 
est Americanism. This was so evident that the Manufacturers’ Record, in 
addition to publishing on another page a comprehensive report of the pro- 
ceedings, has secured estimates of the results from what may be regarded 
as the Northern and the Southern standpoints. The former is from Mr. 
Theodore C. Search of Philadelphia, president of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, who writes: 


My visit to Charlotte to attend the annual meeting of the Southern Cotton Spinners’ 
Association was a delightful experience. It gave me an opportunity to learn by personal 
observation many things about the cotton-manufacturing interests of the South and the 
Southern business situation in general which were new to me. I was particularly im- 
pressed with the progressive tendencies of the cotton manufacturers in the South. 

Northern people are inclined to ascribe to business men of the South a conservatism 
and a slowness which, so far as my observation goes, exist only in the imagination. In 
all that I saw the manufacturers of the South were up to date in every respect, in ideas 
as well as in method. They seem to realize that they have a wonderful opportunity, and 
they appear to be determined to utilize their 2edvantages to the fullest possible extent. 

I visited quite a number of mills, and was very favorably impressed with their con- 
struction and their equipment. They are built, equipped and operated with due regard 
for economy and to procure the best results in operation. 

One thing I saw which I could not commend was the employment of young children in 
the mills. This is deplorable, and cannot but work injury in the long run. The employ- 
ment of child labor, however, seems to be one of the results of a somewhat peculiar 
labor situation and the competition between the different mills to secure the available 
supply of labor. No doubt this evil will disappear as the industry progresses and help be- 
comes more abundant. 

The cotton-manufacturing industry of the South is in a very interesting condition. It 
is growing rapidly, but not too rapidly, I think, if due regard shall be given to the 
extension of the market for the product. The industry is bound to grow enormously, 
and to progress, not only in the quantity, but in the quality of the output. 

The greatest present opportunity of the Southern cotton industry is in the development 
of foreign trade, and if proper steps be taken in this direction there should never be any 
fear of overproduction or a surplus of unsold products. 


The latter is from Mr. D. A. Tompkins of Charlotte, N. C., widely known 
as a persistent worker for the upbuilding of the cotton industry in this 
country. He writes: 


The meeting of the spinners and their guests represented interests that were more than 
interests local to Charlotte, more than Southern, and even more than American. 

All the old questions faded away under the influence of larger ones. The question ef 
white supremacy in the South was lost in the sentiment favoring Anglo-Saxon suprem- 
acy in the world. 

The question of the competition of North and South and cotton manufacture was lost 
in that of competition of America in foreign markets. 

The general proposition of a canal across the Central American Isthmus was reduced 
by resolution to the Nicaragua canal in particular, Other schemes were considered as be- 
ing governed by personal and speculative interests. " 

The question of building the canal under a plan to fortify it as against a plan to neu- 
tralize it in war was decided in favor of the latter. National pride and loyalty naturally 
suggest the former. Progress and civilization forces the conclusion in favor of the lat- 
ter. Pride and loyalty were important instruments in Spain’s fall. Progress and loyalty 
are the great factors in English progress. 

The cotton spinners favored the bill in Congress to provide for a commercial commis- 
sion to visit the East, examine into the requirements of that country in matters relating 
to our manufactured product. 

It favored reciprocity, but suppressed a motion favoring the French treaty because of 
undue reductions in tariff on hosiery and hatters’ cut furs. 

It favored the shipping bill now before Congress commonly known as the “Hanna- 
T’ayne subsidy bill.””. The resolution favoring this bill passed unanimously. 

It was not a meeting to let a motion pass that was not favored. The meeting was 
made up of men who knew their minds, and who could speak. 

The speeches were, as a whole, the best I ever heard in any gathering of commercial 
or manufacturing men. Mr. Search’s speech on export trade, Mr. Edmonds’ on American 
shipping, Mr. Lowe’s on the manufacture of fine goods were as fine as TI ever heard any- 
where. 

It was the meeting of meetings, representing the new and the whole nationality. It 
favored the preservation of our new interests in the West Indies and in the East Indies. 
It forgot everything local and sectional, and favored everything that was wholly national 
and wholly American. Permanent friendships were made between the Maine men and 
the Texas men, and everybody seemed to go home happier and with the idea that the 
trip to the meeting of the cotton men had been profitable. 


The movement which received acceleration in the South a few months 
ago by the action of the South Carolina cotton-mill men and of the repre- 
sentatives of the spinners for the widening of the markets for one Southern 
product will be given greater impetus because of the meeting at Charlotte. 
It was a splendid opportunity for men widely separated as to actual places 
of residence, but closely allied as to material affairs, to compare notes and 
to formulate some plan whereby their joint interests and those of thousands 
of American citizens may be advanced. The opportunity was not missed. 
From the speech of welcome to the last toast at the banquet the same note 
was sounded. It was a demand for measures for the upbuilding of Amer- 
ican commerce, particularly in that part of the world where there has been 
a marked increase in the sale of the products of Southern mills. The de- 
velopments of the past two years in the Far East were held to be specially 
advantageous for the advancement of this commerce, and the determined 
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desire was expressed that nothing of this advantage should be permitted to 
be lost, but that every effort should be made to hold and increase it. 

The convention was « demonstration of the common purpose and mutual 
interests of cotton manufactures in all parts of the country, and the_results 
of its deliberations were a revelation of the possibilities in a union of busi- 
ness men, regardless of party lines or political boundaries, for the mate- 


rial benefit of the whole country. 


The reviews of the proceedings by Mr. 


Search and Mr. Tompkins are in themselves evidence of the broad spirit 


which ought to animate American affairs. 
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Institute 
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men in the South to turn 
igricultural and mechan 


classes of young 
their attention to : 
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lege.—President L. L 
tural and Mechanical College of Texas, 

My mail is filled with hundreds of letters 
every year from young men of gentle breed 
ing and eulture pleading for work of some 
them to get the bene 
It is the most impres 
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struggle of Southern 
President EB. 
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ort that will enable 
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for an education. 


the University 


ive 
this fine, 
young men 
A. Alderman of 
Carolina, 

These statements of men brought in 


close contact with the young men of 
the South ought to set 
business men of the South to thinking. 


letters pub- 


the successful 
They are extracts from 
lished with a number of others in this 
week's Manufacturers’ Record from 
presidents of Southern colleges, princi- 
pally agricultural and mechanical, giv- 


ing at first hand a view of an interest- | ‘ - 
ing at first hand a vie | their way to fortunes. 


ing and suggestive situation. These 


letters show that in less than twenty 


/out being beholden to any man, 


pay for their education. The training 
they are receiving cannot fail to have 
a beneficial effect upon their charac- 
ters and strengthen the promise of their 
success in later life. It is not what 
they are doing which is of so much im- 
portance, but their willingness to do. 
These boys are poor, though they are 
poor only in the sense of being without 
ready cash; but they possess wealth 
which many a young man with noth- 
ing in this world but money may well 
envy. They are not asking alms. All 
they desire is an opportunity to gain 
enough to pay for their education with- 
That 
kind of help is demanded. It is de- 
served by the poor white boys of the 


South. It ean be given either in the 


| shape of scholarships in existing insti- 


| provision for practical employment or 


tutions awarded solely for merit, of 


| of endowments of a great technical in- 


stitution where the salaries of teachers 
and other current expenses will not be 
dependent upon tuition fees. 

One thousand Southern boys work- 
ing out their own salvation is a magnifi- 
cent spectacle of pluck and energy. 
It is characteristic of the South. It 
should appeal to Southern men who in 
the face of vast difficulties have won 
What are the 


| wealthy men of the South going to do 


of the many Southern colleges there | 


are nearly a thousand boys so anxious 
to fit themselves for careers in the ex- 
panding industrial South that they are 
doing with their might whatever their 
hands tind to do to support themselves 
at school, while many more are seek- 
ing opportunities of the same kind. 
The young men who have been suc- 
cessful in gaining a foothold at college 


are acting as waiters in messhalls, 


shoemakers, haircutters, 
printers bookkeepers, 


dentists, dairymen, engineers and jan- 


typewriters, 
woodcutters, 


itors, or assisting in the shops, the 
vreenhouses, the orchards and gar- 
dens. 

The administrators and instructors 


who come in close contact with these 
young men are eloquent in their plain 
statement of the aspirations and spirit 
of the class represented by the strug- 


gling students. In one college they in- 


clude the sons of the oldest and 
best families in the States, who are 
imong the best students and = pop- 
ular among their fellows. In 
nnother institution most of the 
young men seeking to work their 
way through college come from the 


country, where they have been accus- 


tomed to hard work, and at a third 
letters are received from men unused 
to toil begging for a chance to earn 


their educations. It is thus seen that 
the willingness to depend upon their 
own exertions while fitting themselves 
to be leaders in Southern industry is 
confined to no particular young men. 
Accompanying this manifestation is 
the evidence of an inereasing disposi- 
tion to break away from the tradi- 
tional classical education and to turn 
technical. 

The independence displayed by the 
young men is no new thing. It be- 
longs to them by rights and compen- 


to the 


about it? 
ee 
Vigor with Age. 
Sun is sixty-three 
Few other papers in 


The Baltimore 
years old today. 
the country have had such a success- 
ful career and are able to maintain at 
the age of threescore years such vigor, 
enterprise and alertness. The Sun is 
a notable illustration of the ability of 
a newspaper to sustain its usefulness 
and prestige in spite of changed con- 
ditions of half a century. The 
ments of its success have been its 
maintenance of a high standard of 
cleanliness, reliability and honesty set 
by its founder, the late Arunah 8S. 


ele- 


| Abell, its policy of contributing to the 
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creation of conditions rather than of 
permitting conditions to make or in- 
fluence it, and its determination to lead 
in the adoption of inventions and im- 
provements for the gathering and pre- 
sentation of It has sacrificed 
nothing to expediency, has abhorred 


news. 


the sensational and has sought to be 
impartial in its news columns. FEdi- 
torially it is independent and dignified, 
its long career enabling it to take a 
broad view of great matters. It has 
always been a staunch advocate of the 
South, with which the interests of Bal- 
timore are naturally allied, and counts 
its friends in that section by the thou- 
sands. It is pre-eminently a family 
paper, appealing alike to the business 
head, the house-mother and the rising 
generation. As it enters another year 


| its patrons in Maryland, Pennsylvania, 


the two Virginias and the farther 
South can congratulate themselves 
upon having a daily visitor free from 
the extravagances and drawbacks of 
some phases of American journalism, 
and full of the traits which make re- 
spectable American newspapers the 
best in the world. 





SOUTHERN COTTON SPINNERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Notable Gathering at Charlotte of Men Inter- 
ested in America’s Textile Industry. 


[Special Correspondence Manufacturers’ Record.] 


Charlotte, N. C., May 14. 
The best illustration of the new power 
in the South which has yet been given 
the public was afforded in the fourth an- 
week of the 
Association, 


nual convention here last 


Southern Cotton Spinners’ 
It was attended by very nearly 500 people 
directly connected with the manufacture 
nd sale of cotton goods, The mill men in 
attendance represented a total of 3,000,- 


O00 spindles, involving a capital of $550,- 


OOO,000, of which $275,000,000 was 
Southern money. Representative men 


from all parts of the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts were here. Not only did the con- 
vention afford an illustration of the vigor 
whieh this interest in the Seuth has at- 
tuined, but gave an idea of the growth 
of the Spinners’ Association itself, Ut 
was organized in Charlotte in May, 1897, 
with about sixty members. Since then 
its membership has doubled and trebled, 
until now, in the language of Mr, George 
B. Hiss, the secretary, it is able to bring 
together the greatest number of Southern 
cotton manufacturers that has ever be- 
fore been assembled. 

The work of the convention was harmo- 
nious and had one general trend toward 
the furtherance of the cotton-mill indus- 
try of the South, and there was a recog- 
nized development of the fact that the in- 
and the whole 


textile territory are common. 


terests sentiments in 
Southern 
The speeches were unusually good for any 
essembly, both in the meetings and at the 
banquet, 

One subject of particular interest was 
reciprocity. The association went on ree- 
ord as favoring reciprocity, and would 
probably have passed a resolution favor- 
ing the French treaty, lately made, but it 
was considered that the items of hosiery 
and hatters’ furs had been reduced too 
much, and therefore the resolution was 
withheld. interest 
that 
and American shipping. 

Dr. J. Hk. MeAden of Charlotte, presi- 
dent of the welcoming 
members and their guests, gave the key- 
note of the proceedings in advocating a 
vigorous policy on the part of the general 
government for the maintenance of an 
open door with China and the holding and 
governing of the Philippine Islands as 
the distributing center of trade in the 
Kast. He advocated liberal appropria- 
tions on the part of Southern State gov- 
ernments for the maintenance of textile 
schools and for the support of the com- 
mon school system, to be supplemented by 
liberal appropriations on the part of mill 
corporations for the free education of the 
On this point he 


Other questions of 


were discussed were export trade 


association, in 


children of operatives. 
said: 

“It will be a good investment for us, 
and will be of lasting benefit to the rising 
It's like casting bread upon 
the waters. It will all come back again. 
There are many things we could do which 
we ought to do for their personal comfort 

make the tenement-houses comfortable, 
adopt improved system of ventilation and 
sanitary build churches, 
schoolhouses and provide libraries. They 
learn rapidly and improve their condition 
by contact. 

“We should do all in our power to erect 
a high standard of morals and elevate and 
dignify labor, make them feel that each 
one has a personal interest in the plant 
and its The operatives are 
nearly all our own people. They come 


generation, 


regulations, 


success, 





from the agricultural districts along the 
foothills of the Piedmont belt. Their 
condition is much improved by the change. 
They have better educational and church 
privileges. They are happy, contented 
and loyal to our interests. 

“The crowning glory of the cotton fae- 
tories of the South is that they make the 
women of the rural districts wage-carners 
and self-supporting, and enable them to 
care for and comfortably support. their 
aged and infirm parents in the decline of 


life.” 
Perhaps the most striking feature of 
the convention was the speech of Mr. 


Theodore C, Search, president of the Na- 
tional Manufacturers’ Association of 
Philadelphia, on “Foreign Markets 


American Cotton Goods and the Way to 


Develop Them,” in which he gave a strong 
review of the conditions which at present 
surround the cotton manufacturers of the 
United States. Other interesting speeches 
on the first day were by Mr. Arthur HL. 
Lowe, on “Fine Cotton Goods; Geo, Otis 
Draper of Hopedale, Mass., on “Improve- 
ment in American Cotton Machinery,” 
and Sidney B. Paine of Boston, on “The 
Development of Electric Driving.” 

The convention opened Friday morning 
with an address by Mr. D. A. Tompkins 
on “The Unification and Enlargement of 
American Interests.” Mr. Tompkins was 
followed by Mr. Arnold B. Sanford of 
Boston on “Fine Cotton Manufacturing 
in the South,” and Mr. Leonard Paulson 
of New York on the “Sale of Cotton 
Yarns.” An address was also delivered 
by Dr. Geo, T. Winston, president of the 
North Carolina Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College. In the afternoon 500 mem- 
bers of the association made a trip in a 
special train to Lincolnton to inspect the 
Daniel Mill. At night Hon. John Barrett, 
late minister to Siam, addressed the asso- 
ciation on the South’s trade with China. 

The closing feature of the convention 
was a banquet at the Central Hotel. 
President McAden delivered the address 
of welcome. “Our Association” was re- 
sponded to by Col. J. T. Anthony, who 
was the first president of the club. The 
speech of the evening was made by Mr. 
Richard H. Edmonds of the Manufac- 
turers’ Record, who responded to the 
toast “The South’s Interest in the Devel- 
opment of American Shipping.” 

The officers for the ensuing year are: 
President, Dr. J. H. McAden, Charlotte; 
secretary and treasurer, George B. Hiss, 
Charlotte; governors for three years, R. 
R. Ray of McAdenville, A. P. Rhyne of 
Mt. Holly and J. C. Willingham of Ma- 
con, Ga, The selection of the place for 
the next meeting is left in the hands of 
the board of governors. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 

“Resolved, That the Southern Cotton 
Spinners’ Association recommend to Con- 
gress the enacting of legislation carrying 
such compensation as will stimulate the 
development of American shipping inter- 
ests under the American flag, to an extent 
necessary to handle American commerce 
on the high seas in time of peace, and 
which will provide at the same time such 
transports and auxiliary service as may 
be needed in time of war.” 

“Whereas, it appears that one of the 
practical difficulties lying in the way of 
the construction of the Nicaraguan canal 
seems to be due to the doubt as to whether 
the canal should be fortified or not, it be- 
comes desirable for those business inter- 
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ests, for the service of which the canal is 
proposed, to formulate some expression 
on this subject for the information of our 
legislators; therefore, be it 
“Resolved, 1. That this 
hereby expresses itself in favor of the con- 
struction of the canal under the provisions 
of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty and subject 


association 


to such other treaties as may be desirable 
to secure the neutrality of the canal in 
time of war and to free it as a commercial 
facility from all vicissitudes of war, but 
that our government shall be sole owner 
and reserve the right to fortify the canal 
in the event of any violation of those neu- 
tralizing treaties. 2. We approve the 
House of Representa- 
tives, in the passage of the Nicara- 
guan Canal bill, and recommend speedy 


action of the 








action on the part of the Senate.” 

“Resolved, That in view of the growing 
material interest which the South has in 
the extension of trade with China and 
Japan, where the sale of American-manu- 
factured and home cotton has grown in 
ten years from $2,000,000 to $22,000,000, 
the Southern Cotton Spinners’ Associa- 
tion earnestly recommends the passage at 
this session of the bill before Congress 
providing for the appointment of a com- 
mission to investigate and report upon the 
commercial, industrial and economic con- 
ditions of China, Japan and other Eastern 
Asiatic countries for the purpose of the 
further development of American trade in 
those lands.” 

Following are the papers presented at 
the convention: 


FOREIGN MARKETS FOR AMERICAN COTTON GOODS. 





Possibilities for Expansion in the Great Industry Crounded 


in the 


South 





In his paper Mr. Theodore C, Search, 
president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, said: 

“There is probably no branch of Amer- 
ican industry to which are pr sented such 
possibilities of expansion as are offered to 
the cotton-goods manufacturers of the 
United States in the opportunities for de- 
veloping their trade in foreign markets. 
And to this statement should be coupled 
the fact that none of our great industries 
have fallen so short of the realization of 
these possibilities as has the cotton-goods 
trade. The present is hardly a time when 
export trade is likely to be a very capti- 
vating subject to discuss with the cotton 
manufacturers of the United States, ex- 
cept with those who are willing to look 
some distanee into the future, and to for- 
get for the moment the conditions which 
immediately surround us. 

“With such a demand in the home mar- 
ket at prices which cannot be obtained 
elsewhere, it is not surprising that cotton 
manufacturers, like all other producers, 
feel disposed to devote all their energies 
towards making the most of present op- 
portunities, leaving consideration of what 
may follow until there is less urgency in 
current business. Four years ago, when 
we were in the depths of business depres- 
sion, every manufacturer was ready to 
give instant attention to any proposition 
that offered to bring orders for his goods, 
and those who turned their efforts to- 
wards finding foreign outlets for their 
products found relief which the depressed 
and congested home market could not 
afford. 

“It is strange how quickly the lessons 
of adversity are forgotten in the flush of 
prosperity; how deaf are many manufac- 
turers to admonitions to look out for a 
repetition in the future of the dismal ex- 
periences of the past. If there be any one 
lesson which I would impress upon you 
more sirongly than another at this time, 
it is the necessity for making provision 
now for this reaction which must surely 
follow this era of great prosperity. 

“Now, above all times, is the opportu- 
nity to develop foreign markets, or at 
least to lay the foundations for a great 
trade in all our manufactured products in 
foreign countries. Never can our manu- 
facturers afford so well as now to spend 
a little of their time, money and energy 
in this work. 

“Foreign trade does not wait, ready 
made, for whoever comes to seek it. It 
can be had only by patient and continued 
effort; and too many of our manufactur- 
ers are ignoring this fact, and expect to 
‘look into the matter when business slacks 
off at home.’ The manufacturer who fol- 
lows this policy will pay heavy penalty 





when the next period of depression comes 
along. 

“The United States is the greatest cot- 
ton-growing country in the world, produc- 
ing twice as much as all the other coun- 
tries combined. There is present here 
every condition necessary to make this 
the greatest cotton-manufacturing coun- 
try. We have two-thirds of the world’s 
raw cotton right here in the South; water- 
power to drive enough spindles to spin 
every pound of cotton we grow, or if 
steam-power be preferred, there is the 
cheapest coal in the world. Labor is 
abundant and cheap, capital is not lack- 
ing for any legitimate enterprise, climatic 
conditions are all that is required, and 
when the goods are made they can be car- 
ried to the seaboard for shipment to a 
foreign market at lower transportation 
charges than are imposed in any other 
country for similar distances. 

“And yet, in spite of all these advan- 
tages, of the cotton 
grown in the United States is spun and 
woven here, 6S per cert. of the raw fiber 


only 32 per cent. 


being shipped to other countries, none of 
which enjoy the advantages we have, to 
into yarn, cloth and 


distributed throughout the 


be manufactured 
thread and 
world. 

“In the ealendar year 1899 the exports 
of raw cotton from the United States 
amounted to $191,167,342, while the ex- 
ports of cotton cloths were only $19,968,- 
475 in value. For every dollar’s worth of 
cotton cloth exported last year ten dol- 
lars’ worth of raw cotton was furnished 
to manufacturers in Great Britain and on 
the Continent of Europe, and by them 
made into goods which could just as well 
be manufactured here. 

“These conditions ought to be reversed. 
The exports from the United States 
should show nine-tenths cotton goods and 
one-tenth raw cotton. 

The ‘most striking evidence of the in- 
significance of the United States in the 
cotton goods export trade of the world is 
found in a comparison of the exports from 
the principal countries. The appended 
table shows the figures for 1897, includ- 
ing cotton yarns, thread and piece goods 
of all kinds: 





Gront Britaia....i...cvccccoccsocvccss $310,270,994 
Er 7,297,204 
Ric diceysucweudsessenecesssuaes 23,030,304 
NII « cencisicccesesvorsedntess 23,879,691 
TIMREOS BER0OS.....ccccvcsccvcccvcesces 21,037,678 
BBEGRRe ERGIR. .. 2. ccccccvccccccccsece 17,837, 
Holland 16,923,798 
7 ere 11,942, 
Mini ccvacesenecevess 6,718,117 
Belgium 4,317,410 
Anstria-Hungary 793, 
Total $486,048,302 





“From these figures it will be seen that 
Great Britain, without a pound of home- 
grown cotton, controls 63.6 per cent. of 
the export trade of the world in mannu- 





factures of cotton, while the United 
States, producing two-thirds of the 


world’s supply of raw cotton, does only 
4.3 per cent. of the export trade in the 
Various manufactured products. 
Germany, France and Switzerland each 


lead the United States in exports of cot- 


cotton 


ton goods, and it is only within a few 
years that we have passed Holland and 
Japan in this trade. 

“Until within the past five years the 
position of the United States in the ex- 
trade in manufactures has 
undergone but slight change. In 1877 the 
edports first reached a value of $10,000,- 
O00, and it was not until 1896 that the fig- 
ures passed $15,000,000, the total for that 
year being $16,837,396. 
increase has been more rapid, and the ex- 
ports during the year ended June 30, 1899, 
were the largest on record, amounting to 
$23,566,914. ; 


port cotton 


Since then the 


“Consideration of these facts naturally 
leads one to ask why the United States 
has so small a share and progresses so 
slowly in the world’s trade in manufae- 
Some of the reasons can 
he cited with little difficulty. One of the 
principal causes is found in the peculiar 


tures of cotton. 


conditions which govern the sale of the 


products of the cotton mills—conditions 
which are not generally found outside of 
the textile industries. Very few cotton 
mills do their own selling, but dispose of 
their product entirely through commis- 
sien merchants, who are given exclusive 


The 


mill, therefore, does not come directly into 


control of the sale of the output. 


touch with the purchasers either at home 
or abroad, and knows of trade conditions, 
requirements and possibilities only at see- 
end-hand. 

“The number of middlemen who take 
protits at various stages between the mill 
and the foreign consumer tends also 
cither to reduce the preeeeds for the man- 
ufacturer or to increase the cost to the 
buyer. In many cases, in the China trade, 
mill 


regular 


for example, the passes its goods 


through its commission house, 
thence through a broker, thence through a 
commission export house in New York to 
the importing merchant in China or else- 
where, 

“In such a procession as this no one of 
the intermediaries has any particular in- 
terest in the trade beyond the profits of 
his own part in the transaction. Where 
the goods come from or to Whom they are 
going finally is of littke moment. Some 
methods of handling the export trade in 
cotton goods are too cumbersome to per- 
mit of very rapid growth, and the mill 
and the consumer must get closer together 
if larger trade is to result. 

“If I am pardoned for saying it, I will 
venture the opinion that the conserva- 
tive American commission 
houses, and manufacturers as well, has 


policy of 


been something of a deterrent influence. 
Both have manifested reluctance to con- 
form to the requirements of the foreign 
buyer.” 

Mr. Search gave instances of this pro- 
pensity, but added: 

“There is no obstacle to opening of for- 
eign outlets which will not vanish quickly 
before determined effort of the American 
manufacturer. There is nothing in re- 
quirements of foreign buyers of cotton 
goods which our manufacturers cannot 
meet just as easily and just as readily as 
English and European competitors. There 
is in the United States much of a disposi- 
tion to wait for foreign trade, 

“It is gratifying to note, however, that 
many cotton manufacturers are equipping 
themselves to handle export trade, are 
preparing to meet foreign requirements to 
the fullest degree, and are reaching out 
for direct connections with large buyers 
abroad. Within the past three days I 





have received a letter from one of the 
largest cotton-manufacturing corporations 
in the United States, asking me to sug- 
gest a man competent to locate in China 
as their resident selling agent. This is 
but an indication of a policy that is be- 
coming more and more general as interest 
in the export trade grows and assumes 
praciical form, 

“No American industiy has so much at 
stake in the future of the Orient as the 
manufacture of cotton goods. China bas 
always been the largest market for Amer- 
ican cotton goods, having taken in the eal- 
endar year 1899 $10,273,467 out of a total 
of $19,698,471 worth of exports of piece 
In the same period Great Britain 
exported to China $25,548,141 worth of 
similar goods. When we consider, how- 
ever, that there are 400,000,000 people in 
China, most of whom are clothed wholly 


goods, 


in cotton fabrics, it can be scen that our 
present trade there is trifling in compari- 
son with the possibilities of that market. 

“The China trade in American cottons 
is of long standing, and American brands 
are probably better known than in any 
other foreign country. The advantage is 
distinetly on our side in that market, and 
most of the trade that England now con- 
trols there would probably be ours were it 
not for the predominence of British intlu- 
ence in the commerce of China and the 
almost entire absence of American mer- 
chants in that country. 

“It is a striking feature of the situation 
that the 
goods sold in China are handled by Brit- 


bulk of the American cotton 


ish merchants. It is casy to see that the 
establishment of strong American houses 
in China would very largely increase the 
siles of our goods there, 

“It was with this end in view that the 
National 
undertook the establishment of a sample 


Association of Manufacturers 
warehouse in Shanghai, which is now re- 
first shipments of 
United States. 
the largest manufacturers of the United 


eciving the samples 


from About seventy of 
States are represented in this warehouse, 
and the showing of the goods under such 
to give 
great impetus to American trade in China. 


favorable auspices cannot fail 

“The last letter received from the man- 
ager of this warehouse refers with much 
emphasis to the possibilities of the cotton 
goods trade in China, and mentions an 
Nnglish salesman who has just gone home 
with orders for piece goods amounting to 
$200,000, 

“This whole subject of foreign trade in 
cotton goods is so inviting, so interesting 
and so extensive that one might talk for 
hours without more than introducing the 
topic. It is the one matter above all 
others which the cotton manufacturers of 
the United States must 
much care and thought. 


consider with 
Just at this mo- 
ment there is little need of additional out- 
lets for the products of their mills, but 
the conditions of two and three years ago 
will surely return, and in even more seri- 
ous and oppressive form. 

“The building of new mills continues at 
a rapid rate, and when another era of de- 
pression shall appear—as it will without 
possible doubt—the discrepancy between 
supply and demand in the home market 
will be more alarming than ever. To 
guard against such disasters, either there 
must be a stoppage of new construction 
and a curtailment of production, or new 
outlets must be created for the large sur- 
plus of goods which the home market can- 
not absorb. 

“This is an era of expansion, and no 
progressive manufacturer will undertake 
to argue that no more mills should be built 
or that the production of existing plants 
should be restricted. 
is that wich wil! broaden the industry 
and extend its trade. 


The proper course 


There need be no 
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that shall ever have too many 
cotton mills in the United the 


only danger is that we shall have a mar- 


fear Wwe 


States; 


ket too small and too limited to dispose | 


of their output. 
“Foreign trade offers a ready solution 


of the whole problem. I believe we should 


build all the mills we'can and run them | 
look | 


of al- | 


but 
instead 


day and night if necessary; 


abroad for new markets, 


“EM GATT “7 PRIN nan 
THE SOUTHS INTEREST 
Fulfilment Today of Plans 
More 
Mr. Richard H. Edmonds of Baltimore, 
editor of the Manufacturers’ Record, 
spoke at the banquet on “The South's In- 
terest in the Development of American 
Shipping.” His speech follows: 
Exporting as the United States did in 
1800 domestic products to the value of 
$1,250,000,000, nearly one-third of this, 
or about $400,000,000, originated in the 
In addition to this the 


through 


Southern States. 
Western 
Southern ports iseverincreasing. Withour 


exports of products 
industrial interests only at the beginning 
of their development, with less than one- 
third of the population of the country, 
providing $400,000,000 of the 
trade, it 


and yet 


total of America’s export well 
becomes the Scuth to look closely into the 
importance of developing our merchant 
marine. Of the vast freight represented 
in these exports of $1,250,000,000, vessels 
tlying the American tlag carried but $85,- 
COO HOO), 
ing at the close of the nineteenth century 


Great as our country is, stand 
ws the central figure in the world’s affairs, 
holding a dominating position alike in the 
vorld’s political and industrial interests, 
we are yet dependent upon foreign ves 
sels for handling more than 90 per cent. 
of our exports. As American citizens we 
may well consider the necessity of how 
tu reverse this condition, and we of the 
South are more deeply concerned in its 
other 


than the people of 


For the time is coming 


solution any 


section, when 
more than one-half of America’s exports 
will pass through Southern ports, 

If I 
some facts from the historical side of the 
South's effort in behalf of America’s 
merchant marine, presenting the broad 
view of the ante-bellum South this 
question, it will be but to show that the 


bring to your attention tonight 


on 


men of today who are giving their atten 
tion to policies looking to the upbuilding 
of our commercial interests are but ve- 
viving the work which the leaders of the 
South of fifty years ago were vigorously 
pressing. In recalling the efforts so per 
sistently made half a century ago by the 
South's great leaders, we may du honor 
to their memory and find greater inspira 
tion for the work which is now turning 
their dreams, so sadly interrupted by the 
war, into substantial realities. 


Sixty years ago the South had reached 


the point where it was a constantly-in- | 


crensing contributor (to America’s toreign 
trade, which was at that time so greatly 
Al 


ready the South had sent the first steam- 


enriching other parts of our country. 


ship which had ever crossed the Atlantic. 
Earnest like Stephen Elliott of 


South Carolina had projected steam rail- 


roud lines connecting the Southern sea 
bourd cities with what was then the on 
developed West, and two or three con 
ventions had been held in the cotton 
States for the purpose of arousing an in- 
terest in other lines than agriculture 
dominated by cotton-growing. By 1845 
conventions designed to build up industry 
and commerce began to meet more fre- 


quently, and in the fifties they were held 
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lowing surplus stocks to accumulate and 


prices to decline because of a glutted 
market. 

“Pursuit of such a policy will enable 
cotton manufacturers of the United 


States to run their mills continuously and 
at a profit, and will permit indefinite ex- 
pansion of the industry. This is the only 
course Which good business judgment and 


progressive ideas can sanction.” 


IN AMERICAN. SHIPPING, 


Advocated Fifty Years and 
Ago. 





Unfortunately for the South, 
the 


every year. 


these later conventions became for 


most part arenas for the discussions of 
questions which afterward separated the 
sections, 

Expressions of the commercial spirit in 
which these conventions originated are 
found in the resolutions of the Augusia 
convention of 1838 favoring commercial 
education of youth, for which Jas. D. B. 
De Bow planned a course at the Univer- 
sity of Louisiana several years later; of 
the Memphis convention of 1845, over 
which John C, Calhoun presided, favor- 
ing improvements of the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi rivers, a ship canal between the 
Lakes and the Mississippi and a 
the 


dry-dock on the Gulf of Mexico; of 


Memphis convention in 1853, and of the 


Charleston convention in 1854, for en- 
couragement by Congress of mail steam- 
ship lines between Southern ports, Eu- 


rope and South America. In this period 


of conventions the facts were brought 


Richmond firm had been 


for 


out that oa 


awarded contracts the engines for 
two government ocean steamers; that the 
legislature of Louisiana had provided for 
u bonus for shipbuilding, and that South- 
had 


railroad 


ern States, cities and individuals 


contributed liberally toward 
building with a view to developing trade. 
The sentiment of these conventions was 
strongly voiced in 1851 by De Bow, who 
said: “God may have given you coal and 
iron sufficient to work the spindles and 
navies of the world, but they will sleep in 
your everlasting hills until the trumpet of 
shall unless you can do 


Gabriel sound 


something better than build turnpikes.” | 


In harmony with this ringing call to the 
South was the address calling for a rail- 
road convention of Southern and Western 
1852, in the South 
urged to do all within its power to turn 
the outward trade of the West and North- 


States in which was 


west to its ports, while the convention 
itself mapped out quite minutely the great 
systems of railroads expected to encour- 
age this trade. 

Underlying many of theplansof thatday 
was the conviction that the future of the 
South in this direction was assured by the 
fact that cotton and its manufactures had 
given the great impulse to commerce in 
the early part of this century, and there 
the 
ment made in the report of the legislature 
of Alabama about 1838, that it cost Ala- 
bama $1,800,000 to get its cotton to Euro- 
jean markets, and another $1,800,000 to 
get to Alabama the imports in exchange, 


and the question is asked, “If this amount 


is quite a familiar sound in state- 


must be paid, why should it not be paid 
to our own citizens?” 

In the report made by Robert Y. Hayne 
at one of the earliest Southern commercial 
conventions at Charleston in 1839 it was 
said that while the Southern and South- 
western States were producing nearly 
three-quarters of the domestic exports of 
the Union, they imported scarcely one-tenth 
of the merchandise received in exchange, 
and that foreign commerce was causing 
cities of other States to flourish while 








Southern cities were falling into deeay. 

Bearing particularly upon the relation 
of cotton manufacturing to commercial 
eXpansion were portions of a pamphlet 
published originally in a series of commu- 
uications to the Charleston Courier in 
1845. Its author, William Gregg, was a 
pioneer in cotton-mill building in South 
Carolina, and his pamphlet, based upon 
experience, observation and judgment, 
Was an argument for the support of in- 
dustrial and shipping undertakings. 

He that the South might 
profitably undertake the spinning of cot- 


suggested 


ton, and that there was no reason why 
the names of some large Southern plant- 
ers should not appear on bales of yarn 
sent to markets, then monopolized by 
Bnglish spianers, and in this connection 
said: 

“As 
experience in manufacturing at the South 


an absurdity it 


we begin to have some practical 


we can now see what 
would be for us to pack up our cotton and 
send it to England to be returned as osna- 
burgs, taxed from $60 to $80 per bale, as 
was the case formerly, when the same 


can be converted into cloth in the imme- 


diate neighborhood of the place in which | 
The | 


it grew for one-fourth of the sum.” 
of J. G. Gamble 
calculated that it 
be exported in 


argument was similar. 


He 
the 


was possible for 


whole crop to the 


shape of yarn and cloth to the enormous | 
| tion be Rio, or India, or California, her 


development of banking and commercial 
interests. Again, it was contended that 
this development of cotton manufacturing 
would lead to an extension of the sale of 
Far East. At that 
time public opinion was divided between 


cotton goods in the 


a railroad from the Mississippi, to be 
built for the full development of the ter- 
ritory of the United States, and a route 
by rail or water across the Isthmus to 
enable the South to enjoy the benefits of 
trade with Pacific markets, calculated by 
one writer at $6,000,000 or $8,000,000. 
These figures seemed large in that day, 
but in comparison with what is already 
being done in the development of trade 
with the 
They do, however, show that the spirit 


Orient they are insignificant. 


which prevails today of determination on 
the of the 
and business men generally of the South 


part cotton manufacturerers 
to take and hold a dominating position in 
the development of Oriental trade is but 
a revival of the spirit of the Old South. 
Any review of Southern aspirations of 
fifty years ago would be incomplete, how- 
ever hasty, without a reference to the in- 
spiring work of Matthew F. Maury of 
He 
tracer of the paths of the sea, but during 


Virginia. was not only the great 


twenty years a persistent advocate of 
measures by which new paths for Ameri 
ean trade could be opened and the relation 
of the South to that trade be readjusted. 
By word of mouth, in letters, reports and 
contributions to periodical literature, he 
kept to the front the material question, 
enlightening his arguments with the re- 
sults of scientific attainment, personal ex- 
perience and the foresight of statesman- 
ship. About 1837 a strong effort had been 
made to obtain from the Virginia legisla- 
chacter for the Atlantic Steam 
Navigation Co, The promoters proposed 
to make Norfolk the terminus of the line, 
provided the South should take a part of 
the stock, 
it, and realized its potentialities. 


ture a 


Maury was acquainted with 
Discus- 
sing it ten or fifteen years later, he wrote: 

“Had the legislature of Virginia 
granted that steam navigation 
charter Norfolk would at this day have 
been the center of steamship enterprise 
for the United States. © 

“The French steamers would have been 
built there; they would have been com- 
manded and controlled by Americans. 

“This would have established foun- 


ocean 








dries, machine shops and ship-yards at 
Norfolk, and have placed her ten or fif- 
ahead of New York in the 
steamship business. Norfolk would have 
Leen enabled to get the contracts from 


leen years 


the government for establishing those 
lines of splendid steamers that are now 
giving such a tremendous impetus to the 
trade, business, travel and trattic of New 
York. The lines of the Isthmus would 
bave belonged to Norfolk. Hers would 
probably the Havre 
Premen the Old Dominion 
might have claimed also what is now the 


have been and 


lines, and 
Collins Line.” 
Lieutenant Maury then told the rea- 
sons for the shifting of direct trade from 
Southern ports to New York as improve- 
ments in navigation were made, but “ex- 


pressed the hope that before 1857 he 
would see the Isthmus pierced with com- 
mercial thoroughfares, great national 


highways across America and the South, 
tegaining in tenfold measure its foreign 
commerce, its direct trade, its importing 
business and commercial prosperity. In 
discussing this he said: 

“From the Gulf of Mexico all the great 

markets of the 
A vessel bound from the Gulf 


commerci:l workl are 
downhill. 
to Europe places herself in the current 
of the Gulf Stream and drifts along with 
it at the rate, for part of the way, ef 
SO or 100 miles a day. If her destina- 
course is the same as far north as the 
Island of Bermuda. 

“And when there shall be established 
thoroughfare the 
Isthmus the trade winds of the Pacific 


a commercial across 
will place China, India and all the islands 
of that ocean downhill also from this sea 
of ours. In that case the whole of En- 
repe must pass by our very doors on the 
great highway to the markets both «f the 
Kast and West Indies.” 

Again and again he reverted to the part 
to be played by the South in the expan- 
sion of American trade through the union 
of the Atiantic and Pacific, and one of 
his most comprehensive papers was de- 
voted to a survey of the possibilities of 


the Gulf of Mexico and the Cuarib- 
bean Sea, which he ealled — the 
Mediterranean of the West, to be 


developed by the isthmian connection. In 
a most graphic manner he sketched the 
tremendous importance of the valleys of 
the Mississippi and the Amazon as con- 
tributors to the commerce of the Gulf; he 
showed that the energies of the United 
States were so great that they required 
a highway 
them full scope and play, and in conclu- 


across the Isthmus to give 
sion said: 

“From all this we are led to the con- 
clusion that the time is rapidly approach- 
ing, if it has not already arrived, when 
the Atlantic and Pacific must join hands 
the We have shown 
that there is no sea in the world which is 
of importance as this 
Southern sea of ours; that, with its sue- 
cession of harvests, there is from some 


across Isthmus. 


possessed such 


one or other of its river basins a crop al- 
Ways on the way to market; that it has 
for back country a continent at the norih 
and another at the south, and a world 
both to the east and the west. We have 
shown how it is contiguous to the two 
first and convenient to them all. The 
three great outlets of commerce, the delta 
of the Mississippi, the mouths of the Hud- 
son and the Amazon, are all within 2000 
It is a 
barrier that separates us from the mar- 
kets of 600,000,000 pecple—three-fourths 
of the population of the earth. Break it 
down, therefore, and this country is 
placed midway between Europe and 
Asia; this sea becomes the center of the 
world and the focus of the world’s com- 


miles, ten days’ sail, of Darien. 
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merce. ‘This is a highway that will give 
vent tv commerce, scope to energy and 
range to enterprise, which in a few years 
hence will make gay with steam and can- 
vas parts of the ocean that are now un- 
frequented and almost unknown, Old 
channels of trade will be broken up and 
new ones opened. We desire to see cur 
own country the standard-bearer in this 
great work.” 

Another dream of Maury’s was the 
plan of giving to Norfolk or the Hampton 
Roads basin direct communication with 
European ports. 

This idea, brought to the front in 1837, 
Was revived from time to time under vari- 
ous forms, until, in 1856, Ambrose Dud- 
ley Mann, who had had experience in com- 
mercial diplomacy, advanced his scheme 
for a steam ferry between the Nor- 
folk basin and Milford Haven, This 
plan commended itself to the Southern 
Commercial Convention, which met at 
Savannah that year, and in September of 
the following year a convention at Old 
Point Comfort, over which ex-President 
Tyler presided, endorsed it. Those 
in uttendance at the convention showed 
their practical faith in the undertaking 
by subscriptions to stock. By March 15, 
ISSS, the number of shareholders had 
grown to several hundred, when the as- 
sembly of Virginia incorporated it as the 
Atlantic Steam Ferry Co., with permis- 
sion to have a capital amounting to $50,- 
000,000, Maury saw the immense possi- 
He wrote a letter 
dwelling upon the resources for foreign 


bilities in the plan. 


trade of the States behind Virginia, and 
alluding to the near completion of the 
Covington & Ohio Railway, giving, 
with the Blue Ridge read and the central 
connection between the seaboard and 
the Ohio, said it was “the most 
direct and favorable route that 
commerce can possibly have between 
Western Europe and our West,” and 
added: “lin calling the attention of 
Knglish capitalists to the great physical 
and natural resources of this part of the 
ecuntry, and in presenting for their con- 
sideration your rapidly-drawn sketches 
of its preduction and present value, L hope 
you will be able to give them assurances 
that the Covington & Ohio Railway is to 
be pushed forward vigorously to com- 
pletion, and that by the time they can 
get their ships ready this work will also 
be ready to fetch and carry for them.” 

In advocating the organization of this 
company Mann gave a comprehensive re- 
view of the resources of the States which 
naturally would contribute to the out- 
ward-bound traflic, enlarged upon the ad- 
vantages of four large steamships on the 
line of the type of the Great Eastern 
from the military standpoint, prophesied 
the disappearance of sails from_ the 
navy, and alluding to the impossibility 
of the government building steam war 
vessels promptly, he added: ‘To obviate 
this and to render at the same time our 
position secure we must construct ves- 
sels, both for the Atlantic and the Pa- 
cific, which, while they will carry the 
vlive branch of commerce in one hand, 
will curry in the other the sheathed 
sword.” 

These propositions represented the 
views of the leaders of the South of forty 
and fifty years ago. They were not idle 
dreams; they were broad conceptions 
born of a comprehensive grasp of the situ- 
ution and a desire to give the South its 
proper place in the commerce and indus- 
try of the country. They were enthusias- 
tically endorsed and supported by the 
foremost business men of that day. 
They failed of accomplishment solely, I 
believe, because of the intervention of the 
war between the States, which made im- 





possible the carrying cut of such under- 
takings. 

My purpose in bringing to your atten- 
tion the actions of these conventions and 
the plans of the great leaders of the old 
South is to show that what the South is 
now doing along the same line is but the 
fulfillment of the plans made and pushed 
with such vigor half a century ago; that 
the spirit now dominating the progres- 
sive South is no new thing, but simply 
ihe spirit of the old South revived, and 
with new life and new vigor, because 
through the economic changes wrought 
by the war and in spite of the terrible 
strain of that struggle, we are given 
larger opportunity for development and 
for taking a commanding position in the 
world’s affairs. Stimulated by a study 
of what the old South so broadly planned 
looking to the development of its ship- 
ping and commercial interests, we may 
well press forward with renewed energy, 
determined that the South shall take its 
rightful place in helping to create for the 
United States a shipping interest com- 
mensurate with our position as_ the 
richest nation of earth. Originating, 
as the South is already doing, about 
$400,000,000 worth of foreign exports a 
year, shipped almost exclusively in ves- 
sels that fly the British, German and 
other foreign flags, the South may well 
be deeply concerned for the upbuilding 
of a merchant marine because of the 
magnitude of its present export trade. 
But what the South is today doing in fur- 
nishing nearly cne-third of the total 
exports of America is but a faint indica- 
tion of the magnitude of the trade which 
will be developed within the next ten or 
twenty years. Many gathered here to- 
night will live to see the exports from 
Southern ports exceed in volume the total 
export trade of the United States at 
present, 

Today the South produces on an aver- 
age 10,000,000 to 11,000,000 bales of cot- 
ton, representing, including the cotton- 
seed, a valuation of from $350,000,000 to 
$400,000,000. This enormous crop is pro- 
duced on 5 per cent. of the total area of 
the cotton region. Of the entire cotton- 
growing territory of the South, only 20 
per cent. is now in improved land. It is 
possible, with new land added to the cot- 
ton-growing area and with more scien- 
tific cultivation, to increase our cotton 
production to 100,000,000 bales. It will 
be many years before we can conceive of 
the production of such a crop, but there 
is every probability that within the next 
twenty years the world will be demand- 
ing of the South at least 20,000,000 to 25,- 
000,000 bales, and that the South will 
produce it with as much ease as it is to- 
day producing its 10,000,000 bales. 

The mining of phosphate rock, which 
forms such an important element in the 
foreign trade of the South, now aggre- 
gates at least 2,000,000 tons a year, and 
this can be doubled and quadrupled for 
many years to come, but this generation 
is not likely to see the exhaustion of the 
supply which the South can add to the 
world’s commerce in phosphate. 

In naval stores the South Lolds a mo- 
nopoly, and of standing timber it has one- 
half of the total supply of the United 
States. Mr. B. E. Fernow, the distin- 
guished timber expert, says: “In the South 
lies the key to the situation of the future 
lumber market, and according to the 
manner in which what is left to her of her 
enormous timber wealth will be managed 
and exploited she may or may not control 
the lumber market forever.” 

The iron and coal interests of the 
South, which were making fair progress 
before the war, were practically swept 
out of existence, so far as actual work 
was concerned, by the results of that 





struggle. When the war had ended the 
South was too poor to take up this in- 
dustry, and the iron and coal business 
had been concentrated in the North. 
Gradually, as the disorganization which 
followed the war gave way to law and 
order, the work of development com- 
menced. Birmingham led the way and 
demoustrated to the world, first, that the 
South could make iron at a profit; then 
that the South could ship iron te the 
North at a profit, and next—most start- 
ling in its world-wide influence—that the 
South could export iron to Europe at a 
profit. It was scarcely five years ago 
when the first foreign shipment of South- 
ern iron was made from Birmingham. It 
Was only 250 tons, and was wholly an 
experiment. The man who made it was a 
Southern man, Out of that experimental 
shipment there developed a trade the im- 
portance of which can be appreciated by 
the simple statement that last week Bir- 
mingham sold 50,000 tons of iron for ex- 
port. The success of the South in ex- 
porting pig-iron and the demonstration 
of its ability to produce iron at a lower 
cost than any other section of the world 
have marked the beginning of a revolu- 
tion in the world’s trade, the extent of 
which we cannot now grasp. For many 
years it has been an accepted axiom that 
“that country or that section of any 
country which can produce and market 
iron at the lowest cost will dominate and 
control the commerce of the world.” 
That the South is able to produce and 
nurket iron at a lower cost than any 
other section is now universally admitted 
in America, as well as in Europe. But 
when we add to the South’s rapidly-de- 
veloping power in the iron and steel inter- 
ests of the world its equally strong posi- 
tion in cotton and cotton goods, we find 
a situation which has no parallel else- 
where. England’s vast shipping inter- 
ests, owning, as that country does, one- 
half of the steamship tonnage of the 
world, have been based on her coal and 
iron and the manufacture of cotton goods, 
These three great interests created the 
financial strength and dominating influ- 
ence of Great Britain. Today, the South 
is pressing its iron and steel interests into 
all foreign markets in competition with 
Great Britain; it is exporting its cotton 
goods and it cottonseed products in com- 
petition with the world; its timber is fur- 
nishing an immense foreign export busi- 
ness, and of coal, of which it has a far 
greater supply than all Europe combined, 
it is already producing 45,000,000 tons a 
year, or 3,000,000 tous more than the 
total output of the United States in 1880, 
Just twenty years ago the total output 
of bituminous coal in the United States 
was 41,000,000 tons. Last year it was 
198,000,000 tons. The South’s coal pro- 
duction last year was 45,000,000 ° tons, 
and there is no good reason why 
the rate of growth in the coal production 
of the South during the next twenty 
years should not be at least equal to the 
rate of growth in the United States dur- 
ing the last twenty years. Should this 
prove true, twenty years from now the 
South will be mining and marketing 200,- 
000,000 tons of coal. But for the fact 
that we have seen the coal trade ef the 
United States grow from 40,000,000 to 
198,000,000 tons in twenty years, such an 
increase would seem impossible. In 1879 
the total pig-iron production of the United 
States was 2,700,000 tons. This year the 
South's production will be about 2,750,000 
to 3,000,000 tons. Thus we are mining 
more coal and producing more pig-iron 
than the United States mined of the one 
and produced of the other twenty years 
ago, 

Of raw material produced in the 
South alone we exported last year of 


cotton $191,000,000 worth, notwithstand- 
ing the fact of a great decline during that 
calendar year because of the short pur- 
chases of foreign buyers; of cotton oil 
$12,000,000, of cottonseed cake and meal 
$10,000,000, of phosphates $7,500,000, of 
naval stores $11,000,000, or $231,500,000 
worth in all. Of products which it has 
in common with the country at large its 
exports for the year may be estimated as 
follows: Mineral oil $25,000,000, tobacco 
$30,000,000, lumber and timber $17,000,- 
O00, pig-iron $3,000,000, cotton goods 
$14,000,000, live-stock $10,000,000, coal! 
$5,000,000—a total of $104,000,000, ‘To 
this should be added the Scouth’s share in 
the exports of fruit, of manufactures of 
iron, steel and wood, of grain, of hides 
and leather, and of provisions, amounting 
to not less than $40,000,000, or an aggre- 
gate of over $375,000,000. 

What Maury termed the downhill ten- 
dency of a great portion of the outward 
movement of the country’s trade, checked 
when New York, by its canal and ruaii- 
road, as he phrased it, turned the Mis- 
sissippi valley upside down, has been re 
newed and accelerated, as line after line 
o€ railroud has been constructed or 
formed by consolidating minor lines, un- 
til from the capes of the Chesapeake to 
the Rio Grande are magnificent harbors, 
ecnnected by steel-bound arteries with 
those portions of the country which must 
ultimately furnish the bulk of American 
commerce, Stephen Elliott's hope has 
been more than fulfilled; the suggested 
line from New Orleans to Washington, 
as proposed in 1852, is a fact, and 
while its organization may not have 
been effected on the identical lines pro- 
posed, it follows to a wonderful degree 
the original direction. There is no canal 
across Florida, as Was then proposed, but 
at Tampa is a railroad terminus pointing 
ii: one direction to Cuba and Latin Amer- 
ica and in the other to the marrow strip 
of land still separating the Atlantic and 
the Pacific waters and retarding the 
growth of a line of Gulf ports which in 
time must become more opulent than the 
cities of the Mediterranean. ‘The Covy- 
ington & Ohio, the Blue Ridge and the 
Central railroads, formed for the pur- 
pose of connecting the Ohio valley with 
Hampton Roads, are now one line, and 
have met the proposed steam ferry line 
to Europe. In 1856 an intention to es- 
tablish such a swift steamship line trom 
au Southern port was regarded in some 
quarters as a deliberate attempt to 
weaken the solidarity of the Union. ‘o- 
day, the union of Norfolk aud Newport 
News with the country beyond the Alle- 
ghanies; of Charleston and Savannah 
with the central South and West; of 
Jacksonville, Pensacola and Mobile with 
the timber, iron and phosphate regions 
of tne South; of New Orleans 
with Cnhicage and the Dakotas beyond; 
of Mort Arthur and Sabine Lass with 
ISausas City, the center of great grain 
and cattle trade, and of Galveston with 
the further West, presents the spectacle 
of Northern, Southern, Western aud for- 
eign capital working together for the ad- 
vancement of Southern commerce. To 
make this advancement sure other 
projects must be carried out. ‘The isth- 
miian canal must be constructed, the 
American merchant marine wust be ex- 
panded, and the American navy must be 
in a position to make unnecessary, aud, 
indeed, impossible, any warfare which 
otherwise might be resorted to us a means 
of checking America’s commercial exten- 
sion. That such a country as the United 
States, with such abounding wealth and 
with such a future, should be spending, 
as we are now doing, $200,000,000 a year 
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carry our exports to market and to fur- 
ther our exchange of produets seems tu 
me to be an unanswerable argument for 
the support of our own merchant marine 
und for measures intended to overcome 
the advantages as shipbuilders and ship 
owners Which other nations now possess, 
The South has a peculiar interest in such 
measures, for the South already possesses 
News a shipbuilding plant 
a cash investment of $12,- 


at Newport 
representing 
000,000 and giving employment to 6000 


bands, and at Richmond a $2,000,000 
shipbuilding company, with 1200 em- 
ployes, demonstrating that Richmond 


cunnot enly build engines for government 
vessels, as in 1856, but can also compete 
successfully with older plants for the con- 
struction of war vessels themselves; while 
the dry-dock at Algiers, fulfilling the rec 
ommendation of 1845, must ultimately be 
followed by shipbuilding interests there. 
Even now English shipbuilders are 
figuring on the feasibility of establishing 
a great shipbuilding plant at some point 
on the Gulf. 

There may ie some slight difference be- 
tween the aid given by individual States 
or individual cities to secure the construc- 
tion of railroads, as was so generally done 
in the past, and, as we all admit, to the 
great profit of the country, as compared 
With the aid given by the general govern- 
ment to the development of shipping in- 
terests, Which would benefit the commerce 
of the South with that of the whole coun- 
try, but the difference, if any, is one of 
degree and not of kind. The plea ad- 
vanced in 1838, that if Alabama must 
pay $3,600,000 a year to exchange its cot- 
ton for European products or money it 
paid to Alabama _ people, 
may readily be paraphrased into the sim- 
ple statement that if this country pays 
more than $200,000,000 to get its goods 
to market, the money should be paid to 
citizens of America, and especially when 
this $200,000,000 must in the near future 
be doubled and quadrupled by the growth 


of our foreign trade. 


should be 


We are building what we regard as a 
great navy, but contrasted with the navies 
of the countries which we must meet in 
world competition it is still small, and 
tew ‘believe that the expenditures will be 
rapid enough to meet the demands of in- 
ternational relations, changed, enlarged 
und complicated as an outcome of the 
Spanish-American war, and of our new 
a dominating factor in the 
The Spanish-Ameri- 


position as 
world’s commerce. 
can war was but an incident which 
brought prominently to the front our new 
position. What has forced us into the 
world’s affairs is not so much the Span- 
revolution in 


ish-American war as the 


our foreign trade conditions. It was but 


a few years ago when the United States 


was the dumping-ground for the sur- 
plus iron and steel products of Eu- 
rope, while today we are dominating 


the world in iron and steel, and already 
are exporting upwards of $100,000,- 
000 a year of iron and steel products. It is 
a fair statement to say that when the 
world has readjusted itself to the present 
higher prices of iron and steel, or when 
we in this country have caught up with 
the phenomenal demand of the last 
twelve months and are again ready to 
vigorously push into the foreign market, 
that there will not be an iron bridge or a 
railroad constructed on the face of the 
earth for which America will not directly 
ov indirectly set the price. The control 
of the iron and steel industries of the 
world has already passed into American 
hands. 

Among the nations of the earth, in its 
resources, in its facilities for their devel- 
in its advantages for com- 


opment and 





merce, the United States stands pre-emi- 
nent and alone. 

With Europe on one side and Asia on 
the other, with resources many times 
greater for the development of manufac- 
tures and the creation of wealth than all 
of Europe combined, with a coast line of 
thousands of miles on the Atlantic and 
the Pacific, a strong, virile, homogeneous 
population of nearly 80,000,000 people, 
unvexed by the arbitrary regulations of 
a dozen different governments and differ- 
ent laws and different 
United States stands today just at the 
threshhoid of its career, and justly com 


languages, the 


mands the wonder of the world. 

A study of business conditions indicates 
that our country has entered upon a period 
of great activity and expansion that will 
probably be Without parallel in our history. 
We have laid a solid foundation forexpan- 
sion at home and abroad, Our manufac- 
tures have been steadily forcing their way 
into every foreign market; our industrial 
interests are on a solid basis of economic 
production that enables us to meet the 
world’s prices on finished products as 
widely diverse as cotton goods and loco- 
motives. ‘The recent war gave a broad- 
ness of view in world affairs which has 
been an inspiration to business activities, 
which has quickened our people with a 
spirit of commercial dominance. No man 
living has ever seen such a period of ad- 
vancement as we have entered upon. 
What 
America were to the Old World four cen- 
turies ago the conditions in Cuba, Porto 
Rica, the Philippines, Asia and Africa 
will be to America, magnified as many 
and 
facilities exceed of that 
“A new world is rounding into 


the discovery and settlement of 


times as present civilization com 


mercial those 
period. 
form.” Our land is to be the quickening, 


energizing influence to advance trade, 
extend civilization and spread the gospel 
of freedom. Just as we have entered the 
political world with a power and influ- 
ence that have startled Europe, so are 
we preparing to enter the world of trade 
and commerce, Since 1865 we have been 
busy developing an empire at home and 
foundations for an indus- 


with our 


laying broad 
trial structure commensurate 
unmatched resources and energy. 

With Asia and Africa being opened up 
to advancing civilization, to the building 
of railroads, the development of indus- 
trial interests, the utilization of modern 
improvements; with Cuba and the Philip- 
pine Islands as fertile fields for trade ex- 
pansion, for railroad, manufacturing and 
agricultural advancement; with the build- 
ingof the Nicaraguan canal practically as- 
sured in the near future, we can see that 
the world is being prepared for an ad- 
vance in civilization and in trade greater 
than ever before known in the history of 
With all of these forces 
coming into play at a time when we are 


the human race, 


fully able and ready to enter in and con- 
trol a large share of the work and the 
wealth to be created, he is a bold man 
who would attempt to predict the won- 
derful progress of the United States dur- 
And the South is 
to be the greatest gainer. 


ing the next decade. - 
These are not idle dreams. <A country 
which within twenty years can increase 
its manufacturing capital from less than 
$2,000,000,000 to over $10,000,000,000, 
that can increase its bituminous coal pro- 
duction in the same period from 41,000,- 
000 to 198,000,000 tons, its pig-iron from 
less than 3,000,000 tons to nearly 15,000,- 
000 tons, its cotton spindles from 10,000,- 
000 to 18,000,000, and which today, de- 
spite all of this phenomenal growth, is 
expanding more rapidly than ever before, 
is a country which may well challenge 
the world’s attention. It becomes us, 





therefore, as citizens of this country, not 
only from national pride, but from sound 
business and economic reasons, and for 
safety, to lay aside all petty jealousies, 
whatever they may be, and unite in an 
effort to inter- 
ests to a point commensurate with our 
human 


develop our shipping 


progress in all other lines of 
activities. 

So far as the South is concerned, for 
fifty years, when unimpeded by the neces- 
sity of devoting all of its energies to mere 
existence, it was vitally interested in the 
commercial growth of the country and 


in the utilization of the shipping required 


for that commerce. It took a leading 

part in advocating the construction of 
| the isthmian canal, the development of 
| steamship lines and the extension of 
trade with South America and Asia, And 
| having taken up once more the upbuild- 
ing of its material interests, having its 
many ports between the Chesapeake bay 
and the Rio Grande equipped with splen- 
its railroad 
lines West, 
while its own products are seeking a for- 
eign market, the South may again justly 
take the lead in seeking to revive Ameri- 


and 
the far 


facilities 
with 


did terminal 
connecting 





can shipping interests. 


UNIFICATION OF AMERICAN INTERESTS, 


‘The Time for Co-operation 





for the Enlargement of the 


Country’s Interest. 


With a hurried review of the changes 
iu a hundred years in the Union founded 
by Hancock, Washington, Jefferson and 
other patriots, Mr. D,. A. Tompkins of 
Charlotte pointed owt that now the insti 
tutions and interests of the American peo- 
ple are identical and common; that a con- 
dition is reached in which the interests 
of Connecticut and North Carolina are 
identical, and that the means most essen- 
tial for the advancement of these interests 
transportation, markets 
and banking. He alluded to his frequeut 
expositions of the extent to which the 


are education, 


value of raw cotton may be increased by 
means of the simplest forms of its manu- 
facture into cloth; he showed that the 
500 bales of North Carolina cotton, which, 
at six cents a pound, would yield $15,000,- 
000, would, if turned into a fancy ging- 
ham, yield $90,000,000, or turned into 
some of the French mull or mercerized 
stuff it would yield $300,000,000, 
tinuing, he said: 

“Turned into this shape, it is seen that 
the cotton crop of North Carolina would 


Con- 


bring as much money as the entire crop of 
the South now brings when sold as cotton. 
These cloths are not so very fine, and it 
would require but a little step forward in 
education for our people to become quali- 
fied to make them. 

“But this is by no means the limit. 
Take French find 
some of it selling in the stores at $6 a 
If manufactured into this stuff 
the value of the North Carolina crop 
would go to the amazing sum of $1,500,- 
000,000. And yet even this is by no 
means the limit. Swiss embroidery, the 
value goes to $24 a pound, 
would make the North Carolina crop yield 
#6,000,000,000, a sum that is ineconceiv- 
able beside the paltry $15,000,000 which 
is the value of our raw cotton. 

“This exhibit and the resulting figures 
eculd even be carried farther, but what's 


some nainsook; we 


pound, 


of which 


the use? 
to me that any State in New England or 
the South could well afford to issue $500,- 
000 in bends to be expended in textile edu- 


It has long since become plain 


cation, with absolute certainty that inside 
of ten years every dollar’s worth of raw 
cotton could be made worth $20. Look at 
the tonnage of France’s export. It is one 
of the richest countries in the world, and 
yet her export tonnage is very small. Her 
principal exports are composed of a very 
small proportion of raw material and a 
large proportion of knowledge and skill. 
The Frenchman has not the endurance or 
staying quality of the Anglo-Saxon, but 
if he were not quicker and better edu- 
eated for work he would starve to death.” 

Of course, it would be useless to make 
goods without the means for their eco- 
nomic distribution. Mr. Tompkins said 
that the American domestic market is the 
best in the world, and largely as a result 


of our transportation facilities, as, we 


have more railroad mileage than all the 
rest of the world and handle as much 
Mngland, Germany, France and 
Russia together. He said: 

“Hlow did we get this system of rail- 


freight as 


rouds? I answer, by means of subsidies. 
The national government itself has ex- 
vital aid in the construction of 
our transcontinental railway. 
Amongst the States, cities, towns, coun- 
ties, and even townships, those would be 
rare that contributed 
aid to one or more railroads, either by 


tended 
lines of 


indeed have not 
voting bonds to be exchanged for stock, 
or by guaranteeing railroad bonds. There 
has been land grants, grants to railroads 
for the use of whole streets, and in 
every other way possible to imagine sub- 
sidies have been given, and freely given, 
to railroads. It has been argued in oppo- 
sition, in many instances, that the stock 
for the proposed issue of bonds would be 
The good citizen has invaria- 
bly answered: ‘Well, if we get the rail- 
road [I'm willing to lose the stock if neces- 
sary.’ I doubt if a State, city or county 
could be found that would be willing to 
take back its lost money—its subsidy 
money—and give up the railroads which 


worthless. 


this money helped to build. 

“If a good line of railway was proposed 
today could be brought to any 
county-seat in the United States for $25,- 
000, or failing in this subsidy, would pass 
six miles outside the town, the people 


which 


would with absolute certainty raise the 
money. 

“Both the South and West are particu- 
lurly enterprising in this matter of domes- 
tic transportation facilities. All sections 
of the United States are urgently in need 
of foreign markets. Yet lavish as our 
people have been in expenditures for do- 
mestie transportation facilities, if the sub- 
ject of a little aid is mentioned for a 
steamship line to facilitate the exporta- 
tion of cloth made in American mills, or 
cotton made in Texas, or flour from wheat 
made in Dakota, the North Carolinian, 
the Texan and the Dakotan immediately 
takes a fit. Republicans and democrats 
alike forget the interests of the people, 
and consider it necessary to sacrifice all 
else to what they conceive to be a party 
loyalty. Can it be party loyalty to wage 
a war of politics in the pursuit of office 
and regardless of the welfare of all the 
people? 

“We have now reached the condition 
where we make more manufactured prod- 
ucts than our home markets will take. 
England and Germany are willing enough 
to send here their subsidized ships to take 
away our raw cotton, but not our cotton 
cloth; to bring us pig-iron, but not to take 
pig-iron away; to bring steel rails and 
band iron, but not to take articles of our 
make to their customers. We must find 
the ultimate markets for these products 
ourselves, and we must establish ship 
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lines to reach them. I am in favor of 


whatever expenditure is necessary to cre- 


ate and maintain as good transportation 
facilities on the seas as we have on land. 
We have the best in the world on land, 
and the best home markets as a conse- 
quence. What we have on the seas is 
hardly worth mentioning, and our foreign 
trade is proportionately small, 

“Of $64,000,000 worth of cotton goods 
going into China a few years the 
United States put there $6,000,000 worth 


only. 


ag 
ugo, 


“[ favor an Isthmian ship canal to be 
built and owned by our general govern- 
ment. I should by preference rather see 
it controlled by treaties with other na- 
tions in a way to keep it freed from the 
Vicissitudes of war. The Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty seems to me to be all right. 

“I favor a cable across the Pacifie to be 
laid by the general government, and to be 
owned and operated by the government. 

“These are facilities that are essential 
We can 
without 


to our manufacturing growth. 


no more handle export trade 
transportation facilities than we can pros- 
per at home without them, and everybody 
knows that a town without a railroad is 
dead till it gets one. 


“For raw cotton at six cents a pound 


England, France and Germany are as 
good markets as we could desire. When 


we needed pig-iron and cotton ties they 
were delighted to send these here in ex- 
change for our cotton, using their ships 
for all the transportation, 

“But if we prosper we must turn our 
cotton into cloth and get twenty cents a 
pound instead of six cents, and we have 
done it in the past. We must stop buying 
pig-iron and make all we need, with a sur- 
plus for export, and we are already doing 
this. We must seek, develop and protect 
markets for cotton, oil, wheat and flour, 
lumber and its products. What I say 
ubout all these applies equally to New 
England, the North and to the South. 

“Indeed, in all that I say at all times I 
seek for the establishment of no policy for 
sectional advantage. I seek rather to find 
out and exhibit those policies which are 
for the best interests alike of all the peo- 
ple of this country and of the countries 
we would deal with. 

“If we co-operate in the development of 
manufactures and the fostering of sur- 
rounding conditions there is no such thing 
as competition between New England and 
the South. 

“I believe that the purchase of Louis- 
inna by Jefferson was a wise and benefi- 
The evil 
which were made as arguments against 


cent action. forebodings of 
the action have not come true. 

“This is now the chief wheat-growing 
area in the United States. During the 
Spanish war it was from the Louisiana 
purchase States that we got our horses 
and mules. It is now one of the wonder- 
ful agricultural and stock-raising areas of 
the world. 
of Texas was equally wise and beneficent, 
and the forebodings of evil in that 
have failed also. 

“This annexed territory is as wonder- 


I believe that the annexation 


“ase 


ful as the other in agriculture and stock- 
raising—cotton and cattle. In it is raised 
more than one-third the entire cotton crop 
of the United States, 

“The acquisitions of Florida from 
Spain, of the South Pacific territory from 
Mexico, of Alaska from Russia, have all 
been advantageous to us and to the popu- 
lations that came under our control, with 
or without their own consent, and the 
greater advantage has in each case been 
to the people of the acquired territory. 
We have in each case given them law and 
order, and guaranteed for them the se- 
curity of life, liberty and property. We 
have furnished them systems of educa- 





| 
these 





tion, and in infinite ways hastened them 
forward in the path of civilization. 

“The policy of our country since its 
foundation has been, above that of all 
other countries, one of expansion. We 
already have Porto Rico and Hawaii. I 
believe that Cuba will come to us in the 
natural course of events by annexation, 

“lL favor keeping the Philippines. Con- 
sidering modern facilities, the Philippines 
are more accessible to us now than Cali 
They 


are as accessible now as Alaska is now, 


fornia was when we acquired it. 


and yet who would propose to give up 
Alaska? Their 


passes that of Alaska, and our opportu- 


value in trade far sur- 
nity for the extension of civilization is 
greater there than in Alaska. 

“The possession of the Philippines is 
important to us for another reason. 
There are said to be 800,000,000 people in 
Chris- 
reach 


the country known as the Orient, 
beginning to 
have for 


civilization is 
Our 


tian 
people. churches 
years kept missionaries amongst them. 
wey 
rhe 


now beginning to bring some of the re- 


works of these missionaries are 


sults that their supporters here at home 
have hoped for. Can we now refuse to go 
ahead with the civilizing work that has 
We will of necessity have 
increasing duties and interests in China. 


been begun? 


For the advantage of our people at home 
in their trade with China, and for the ad- 
vancement of the work of our Christian 
missionaries, we should insist upon the 
preservation of our treaty rights with 
China and resist the partition of that em- 
Our duty and our interests lie to- 
gether in these matters. I believe that 
democrats and republicans alike ought to 


pire, 


demand of and support our government in 





a vigorous prosecution of all measures 
looking to the protection and extension of 
our interests in what was once the old 
far East, and what is now our new far 
West.” 

Mr. Tompkins contended that the great- 
est danger to our manufacturing interests 
lies in the inelastic feature of our banking 
system. He reviewed the period of de- 
pression between 1893 and the outbreak 
of the Spanish war, recalled the tempo- 
rary device by which currency could be 
raised on good assets, the issue of clear- 
ing-house certificates, and urged that that 
feature should be conservatively and 
properly incorporated in our banking sys- 
would the total 
abaudonment of United States bonds as a 


tems, though it mean 
basis of note issue and the substitution of 
the sound assets of the banks as the basis. 
In conclusion he said: P 
“These conditions as to edueation, 
transportation, market and banking are 
as important in one part of our country as 
another, They are as important in Texas 
aus in Maine, as important in Wisconsin 
asin North Carolina. Happily also, it has 
the requirements of 
The future of 


come to pass that 
each section are identical. 
spinning and weaving lies rather in cre- 
ating the conditions necessary to develop 
and foster export trade than in contro- 
New the 
South over a limited domestic trade. We 
should get together and work together to 


versy between England and 


bring about the conditions favorable to 
the prosperity of the whole country, and 
if we do this I am confident there will be 
plenty of business and to spare to insure 
plenty of work for all American factories 
and ample occupation for American peo- 
ple at fair wages.” 





(THER STRIKING PAPERS. 


Practical Suggestions from Various Standpoints of the Tex- 
tile Industry. 





The subject of Mr. George Otis Draper 
of the Draper Company, Hepedale, Mass., 
Was the improvement of American cotton 
machinery. His speech was a broad re- 
view of the development of the manufac- 
ture of textile machinery in America, He 
said that it could not be properly said that 
Americans have actually originated any 
one broad class of cotton-mill machinery, 
but that the cotton gin, the sewing ma- 
chine and the new baling machine were 
entirely American in character. He 
traced the advance in every department 
of the mill and detailed the experiences 
company, Which in recent 
months has been forced by excess of or- 
ders to employ at least 2000 extra men 
Referring to the diffi- 
culties in the way of the introduction of 
improved machinery, he said that in this 
country new ideas had 
been less open than in England, but still 
formidable enough at times to make the 
process of introduction quite a hazard. 
But -he added: 


“T am pleased, however, to relate that 


of his own 


on looms alone. 


antagonism to 


such exhibitions of prejudice have not 
been manifested by this immediate sec- 
tion of country, the South having 
shown a readiness to adopt improvements 
that encourage our trust in human nature. 
I find it recorded in the New 
ton manufacturers’ records that in No- 
1881, my grandfather, George 
Draper, made a very simple statement in 
the following words: ‘I want to bear tes- 
timony to this fact: that all those South- 
ern people connected with manufacturing 
are terribly in earnest. They are bound 
to learn everything that they can about 
manufacturing or anything that they 
undertake. They seem like new converts, 
so to speak.’ An address on the subject 


our 


Ingland cot- 


vember, 





of improvement, therefore, seems rather 
out of place in this present environment, 
for Southern manufacturers have already 
made themselves fully acquainted with 
all the modern improvements known to 
the manufacturing world. More new and 
machinery is shipped 
South today than is required by Northern 
demands, and the general proportion of 


improved cotton 


mill equipment in this section is certainly 
more up to date than in the older North- 
mills. Certain economists of high 
standing have figured that the principal 
advantage which has produced the rapid 
growth of the Southern cotton-mill indus- 
try is principally to be found in this use 


ern 


of newer processes; and it certainly is not 
for me to dispute any such contention. 
No improvement can be forced on intelli- 
gent unless its use is profitable. 
Many, however, let their chances go by, 
waiting, in the hope of enhancing that 
profit. Men still postpone their trip to 
Europe, hoping that a bridge will be built 
within their time. 


men 


“We are all working toward one definite 
end, namely, to cheapen and better the 
production of American cotton goods, and 
make our exports of cotton in rolls of 
cloth rather than in bales of fiber, This 
present gathering proves that mill men 
are willing to let each other profit by all 
sources of general knowledge, and the 
man with the machine stands ready to 
unite his mechanical skill with your busi- 
ness ability in a common onslaught on 
cost of production. The way to improve 
is to use improved methods.” 

China and the South, 

Mr. John Barrett, ex-minister to Siam, 
took the ground that China is the South’s 
necessity, and that the future industrial 
development of the South depended more 


j and Kuropean mills. 





on the markets of China than on those of 
any undeveloped part of the world, and 
that this was especially the case as to 
cotton goods. He quoted figures of trade 
with China showing that the imports of 
American cotton goods at Newchang, the 
gateway to Manchuria, had in six years 
increased from 15 per cent, to 55 per cent, 
of the total imports, and said that it was 
simply a matter of providing what the 
Chinese want and of being able to sell it 
at prices that will compete with Engiish 
Touching the con- 
that the Philippines might be- 
come possible competitors with the South 
he said that the area in the 


tention 


in cotton, 
Philippines where cotton might be grown 
is so limited that its total output will al- 
ways be insignificant compared to that of 
the South, and not larger than that of the 
State in the South producing the smallest 
amount, In conclusion he said: 

“We must preserve and protect fully 
the present field of trade by maintaining 
the so-called which 


‘open door,’ means 


simply the preservation of our treaty 
rights of trade, for which Secretary Hay 
lias recently secured such important and 
far-reaching concessions from the Euro- 
pean powers, 

“We must use all of our political, moral 
and material influence to maintain the in- 
tegrity of the Chinese empire, and thus 
prevent subdivision of her vast territory, 
which might, under the sovereign control 
of competing nations, be eventually 
closed against us. 

“We must exert our statesmanship to 
persuade China to open her entire inte- 
rior to the free commerce of the world and 
to make such reforms and improvements 
in her administration of government as 
will bring both her and us the greatest 
good, and without which stagnation and 
even retrogression may result, 

“American capital and enterprise must 
devote themselves to building railways 
and developing the resources of the em- 
pire, so as to increase both the buying 
and selling capacity of the people. 

“Congress should authorize without de- 
lay the appointment of a commerei:dl com- 
mission, in accordance with the Presi- 
his last 
suge, to visit and study thoroughly the 
industrial conditions of 
China and adjacent lands for the purpose 


dent’s recommendation in mes- 


economic. and 
of better understanding and developing 
the exchange of trade. 

“Finally, our government should build 
without delay the Isthmian canal, to con- 
nect the Atlantic and the Pacific; lay the 
trans-Pacific cable, to join our Pacific 
with the 
encourage 


Hawaii, 
China, 


shores Philippines, 


Japan and and 
merchant 
way. 
“With these ends accomplished the 
South will enter upon the full fruition of 


her greatest hopes and possibilities.” 


our 


marine in every legitimate 


Fine Goods at the South, 

Mr. Arnold B. Sanford of Boston, 
speaking on the subject of fine cotton 
manufacturing in the South, said that 
Southern manufacturers are at present 
not prepared to produce fine yarns suc- 
cessfully in competition with New Eng- 
land mills. He admitted that the South- 
erners had proved remarkably apt schol- 
ars, and in the course of time would feel 
their way cautiously in building mills for 
spinning fine yarns. He advised the 
Southerners to stick close to the coarse 
and medium counts, which they could 
make with more profit than they could 
make fine yarns, and added: 

“The New England and Southern man- 
ufacturers have arrived at the stage 
where they should be willing to freely 
consult each others’ interests upon broad 
lines for their mutual protection, They 
can provide the ways and means and so 
regulate the production of their mills that 
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both sections can do a profitable busi- 
ness.” 
Mr. Arthur H. Lowe of Fitchburg, 


Mass., also spoke on the production of 
finer cotton goods, in which he spoke of 
the difficulties surrounding it. He 
that just as meritorious cotton goods can 
be made by American manufacturers 1s 
can be made anywhere else in the world, 
and that they would be made if the Amer 
ican manufacturers could have the sup 
port of the buyers 
America. 
Foreign Demand for Yarns. 
Mr. New York, 


speaking cotton 


and consumers 


Paulson of 


of 


Leonard 
of the sale 
said: 

“The South is wel! qualified to compete 


for foreign yarn business. Formerly «a 


yarns, 


great many of the yarns you are now pro- | 


ducing were made by New England mills 
only. The Southern mills, or these mem- 
bers, are now turning out yarns equal not 
only to those of New England, but of Old 
England, while in coarse yarns the South 
can beat the world. 

“There is a large foreign demand for 
cotton yarns. Last year England ex- 
ported $40,000,000 worth, while our total 
exports of all cotton goods manufactured 
lust your were but $19,000,000. We boast 
of the progress we are making with that 
branch of our expert trade, and yet our 
total is not 50 per cent. of England's ex- 
port of yarns alone. There is no reason 
why that should be so, provided you spin- 
ners will be as willing to comply with the 
of leeing, 
packing, ete., of yarns as the cloth manu- 


demands foreign markets in 


fucturers are in lengths of cuts and pack- 


said 


ing and other requirements. I 
better close this address than by advising 
you to apply yourselves earnestly to the 
cultivation of foreign markets. They are 
an elastic outlet for surplus production, a 
sufety value for the home market to sup 
port the value in it.” 
For Technical Training. 

Dr. George T, Winston, president of the 

College of 


Agricultural and Mechanical 


| North Carolina, contended that the South 


must advance to the production of finer 


goods, and for this were needed skilled 


education in well- 


He said: 


labor and technical 


equipped industrial schools, 


“I desire to emphasize the fact that we | 


have in the South the best material in the 
world upon which technical education and 
training may be employed, the best mate- 
rial out of 
trained and highly skilled labor, especially 


which to create thoroughly 


for cotton industries, There is within a 
ofr 10 
larger supply of reliable intelligent white 


radius miles from Charlotte a 
labor of the English-speaking race seek- 
ing to 


work at cheap rates than may be found 


regular employment and willing 


within the same territory anywhere on 
the globe. ‘Lhis great fact is the immov- 
able foundation of our manufacturing fu- 
All that we need is training. Cli- 
and 


ture. 


mate, raw material, water-power 
cheap living have enabled us in one gen- 
eration to seize the field of cheap produc 
tion. If we have accomplished so much 


without skill, training or education, no 
man can foresee what blessings for us the 
future bas in store when to our great nat- 
ural advantages we add the power that 


comes from technical skill and education.” 





ELECTRIC DRIVE FOR MILLS. 


Its Advantages Described by Mr. Sidney B. Paine of 
Boston. 





Mr. 
lecture, illustrated by a number of stereop- 


Sidney B. Paine of Boston gave a 


ticon views, on “The Development of the 
Electric Drive.” He presented a series of 
views showing the units of apparatus used 
in electric drive, such as continuous alter- 
transformer 
windings and induction He ac 
corded the Mills of Taftville, 
(onn., the credit of being the first textile 


hating current generators, 
motors. 


Ponemah 


manufacturing company to use the elec- 
considerable 


tric system of drive on a 

sen'e, and traced the adoption of the sys- 
tom by the Columbia Mills at Columbia, 
S. (., the first textile mill in the world 


to adopt the subdivided system of driving 
wud to place its sole dependence upon elec- 
the Pelzer Manufacturing 
3000 


power in generators and in corresponding 


trie drive: by 


Co.. which installed over horse 
motors; by the Granby Mills and the Pal 
metto Mills, which are supplied by cur 
from the Columbia Mills’ 
house; by the Anderson (S. C.) Cotton 
Mills, and by the Lancaster Mills at Clin- 
ton, Mass. 

Mr. W. B. Smith Whaley, who operated 
the Granby Mills at Columbia, 8. C., and 
the Richland Mills close by, kept a careful 
log, he said, for two years in order to 


rent power 


make comparison between the results of 
the electric drive in use in the Granby 
Mills and belt the Rich 
land Mills. In consequence of this test 
Mr. Whaley, in designing the Olympia 
Mills, now being erected in Columbia, de 
cided to drive them throughout with mo- 


drive in use in 


tors. Three generators will be direct 


connected to vertical cross-compound en 


gines. The Olympia Mill when completed 


| 
| 
| 





will be the largest single mill, measured | 


in spindle capacity, in this country, hav- 
ing 104,000 spindles. Other corporations 
have more spindles, but their present ca- 
pacity is the fesult of additions to the 


original plant by means of extending the | 


buildings the erection of new 


The Olympia Mill is the first 


older or 


buildings, 


mill in the country to be especially de- 
signed and built for the use of the electric 
system where the generators are to be 


driven by steam engines. 

Mr. Paine, after giving a list showing 
the development of the electric system in 
the textile mills of the United States, then 
the 
manufacturers to adopt 


pissed on to give some of reasons | 


had led 


electric drive operated by steam engines 


which 


in these new mills. Dealing with the 


question of und flexible opera- 


Mr 


advantages of the electric system over the 


economy 
tion Paine pointed out the following | 
mechanically driven one as follows: 

“Subdivision into independent sections, 
each driven by its own motor. Variations 
in speed in one section, due to slipping on 
such beliing as is still retained, are not 
communicated to other sections. 

“The mill is not dependent upon one | 


main drive. Therefore there is less lia- 


bility of shutdown due to accident within | 
the 
only partial and local, | 


mill, If the shutdown oceurs, it is 


“It permits the operation of one or more 
the 


There is 


sections overtime, without driving 


shafting in any other sections. 
less difficulty in keeping shafting aligned, 
It therefore follows that there is a saving 
in labor and less power is wasted. 
“Steadiness and uniformity of speed. 
This is occasioned by omission of many 
pulleys and belts, and results in greatly 


It 


also necessitates less repairs on the ma- 


increased production, as shown above. 


chinery, especially the looms, 


“Uniformity in size of shafting. The 
diameter of the shafting is determined 


principally by the pull of the belt between 


hangers. 


| 
cannot 


system. All and hangers are 
therefore of the same bore, except on 


those lengths of shafting which carry the 


pulleys 


receiving pulleys. 


“Eitliciency. On large plants the loss 
In tween the prime mover and the shafting 


16 


In other words, 


driven by the motors will vary from 


per cent. to 18 per cent. 


S2 to S4 per cent. of the power delivered | 


the engine or wheel will be delivered 
the 
vanced for the mechanical system on this 


by 


by motors, Great claims are ad- 


It is impracticable, however, to ac- 
that 


system is used, for the reason that you 


point, 
where 


curately measure the losses 
cunnot determine the friction of the shaft- 
load of machinery 


The 


by slipping of belts and by increased pres- 


ing While carrying the 


under full production, power lost 


sure on bearings cannot be ascertained, 
except approximately. 
“LTimproved light and ventilation are ob- 


tained by removing power-house away 
from mill, and by omission of the belt 


tower, 


be augmented or addition may be made 


to the. mill without stopping the mill or 


Power in any section may easily 


worked in a small way and irregularly. 
The new owners will put in a complete 
equipment of the best machinery. 

One of the conditions of the sale to Bir- 
mingham parties of the Tredegar Mineral 
Railroad, extending from Jacksonville 
three miles out to the Kast & West Rail- 
road, and over which the Kast & West 
runs its trains into Jacksonville, is that 
the road be extended from Jacksonville 
to Anniston, a distance of twelve miles, 


within six months, or as soon thereafter 


interfering with the existing shafting. It 
not infrequently happens, especially in | 


older mills, that it becomes necessary to 
the either 


replace main engine, It is 


worn out or machinery has been added to 


such an extent that it is overloaded; on | 


mechanically-driven mills in such cases it 
will be necessary to shut down the mills, 
This will result in the loss of profits and 
of the 
und what is quite as impertant, the seat- 
With the electric 
drive no stoppage would occur as long as 


fixed charges during 
tering of the employes 


the old engine could be operated, 


shutdown, | 


A new | 


engine and generator would be installed | 


at any convenient point, and either sup- 


plement the old engine, displace it entirely | 


and also carry any additional work which | 
| matter, and a year or so since the chief 


may be required. 
“The power to operate any section may 
be In the Olympia 


readily measured. 


Mills and in the Lancaster Mills this will | 


be continuously indicated by instruments 


placed in the engine-room. These indi- 


| cutors enable the engineer in charge to | 


| divided into two or more units. 


Torsion need not be considered | 


detect at a glance any unnecessary con- 
sumption of power due to poor alignment 
of shafting, improper oiling, ete. 


The ac- | 


tual power consumed by any machines | 


can be measured at any time by separate | 


portable instruments. 


“The generating plant may also be sub- | 


This in- 


sures against a complete shutdown in 


case of aecident, and also permits eco- 


nemical operation under partial loads. 


This also allows one or more sections of 


the mill to be operated from either gen- | 


erating unit. All other sections will re- 


main idle. This is not possible with the 
mechanical system, even though the gen- 
erating plant may be subdivided. 
“Concentration of manufacturing build- 
As the location of these buildings 
the 
location of the power-house, they may be 


Ings, 


determined without reference to 


is 
placed together and so arranged as to 
facilitate manufacture and reduce the ex- 
pense of supervision.” 


Developments at Anniston. 





[Special Cor. Manufacturers’ Record.] 
Anniston, Ala., May 14. 


Messrs. Fred York and A. L. Schlappi | 


of West Superior, Wis.; Sam Wallace of 
this city and others have purchased the 
famous old Pinetucky gold mines in Cle- 
burne county, twenty miles southeast of 
Anniston, and have organized the York 
Gold Mining Co. to operate the mines. 
The company is capitalized at $500,000, 
Fred York president, and A. L. 
Schlappi, secretary and treasurer, Much 
gold was taken from the property in the 


is 


to the same extent as on the mechanical ! long ago, but of late years it has only been 


us possible. ; 

A. HL. Smith has established a broom 
this 
This 


is Anniston’s second broom factory, and 


factory here, beginning operations 


week. He has ten men employed. 
the growing of broom corn is becoming 
quite an industry in this section. 

A contract for the erection of the Wood 
stock Cotton Mills has been let to S, C, 
& Wolsoncroft, the work 


Houser and 


begun. 


COAL IN MISSISSIPPI. 


A Possibility of Iis Uncovering in 


Northeastern Counties, 





{Special Cor. Manufacturers’ Record.] 

Jackson, Miss., May 14. 
There is strong probability that in the 
near future the only bar to Mississippi's 
tuking a stand as one of the leading man- 
ufacturing States of the South will be re- 
moved, and that she will then have Mis- 
sippissi factories, run by steam generated 


from Mississippi coal. Lack of cheap 
fuel other than wood has been a very 


great drawback to her advancement, but 
now it seems as though the last thing to 
be desired is at hand. 

Some years ago fine specimens of coal 
tuken from one of the northeastern coun- 
ties were exhibited in Jackson. The pro- 
moters were very Close-mouthed about the 
amoug them died, and nothing further 
was heard about the coal deposits, but of 
late rumors have been flying thick and 
fast, until it is now practically certain 
that the deposits have been scented by 
capitalists who intend to do something 
with them. 

The coal is in the counties of Noxubee, 
Monroe, Tishomingo, Ittawamba, Pren- 
tiss or Lee, being near the Alabama line, 
but just which of these counties it is im- 
possible at present to ascertain on ac- 
count of the secrecy being maintained by 
those interested. It is expected that in a 
month or so preliminary developments will 
be made, and if they show the deposits to 
be up to expectations, then the coal will 


be mined on a large scale. 


For a Furniture Factory. 


In a letter to the Manufacturers’ Ree- 
ord Mayor H. W. Johnston of Apalachi- 
cola, Fla., writes: 

“Apalachicola has now in operation a 
very large sash, door and blind factory. 
The material is cypress, of which this sec- 
un unusually large amount. 


tion boasts 


Our people are desirous of offering in- 
ducements to parties who will operate a 
bucket and tub factory here, and who will 
We have 


operate a furniture factory. 


the woods here in plenty. 





Admiral Endicott, chief of the United 
States nuvy bureau of yards and docks, 
has selected the site at Algiers, La., for 
the steel dock 525 feet long, to be in posi- 
tion and ready for work by the beginning 
of next year. About $150,000 will be 
expended in machine shops and other ac- 
cessories to the Algiers dock. 


An organization has been effected at St. 
Louis by prominent grain men led by the 
William D. Orthwein Grain Co., looking 
to increased shipments of grain from 
Gulf ports. 
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SOUTHERN WHITE BOYS DESERVE HELP. 





Striking Mlustrations of Their Determination to 


Win a Technical 


Education. 





The necessity for help of poor white 
boys of the South in obtaining technical 
education is apparent to the most super- 
ficial student of Southern industrial ten- 
dencies and Southern educational equip- 
ment, 

Do the poor white boys desire such help, 
and do they deserve it? 

To obtain from primary sources facts 
nuuswering that question the Manufactur- 
ers’ Record, as part of its campaign in be- 
half of the poor white boys, sent letters 
to the leading agricultural and mechan- 
ical colleges and other institutions of the 
South asking for information on three 
points—the opportunities at the institu- 


tions for students to earn their education, | 


the general inclination of students toward 
industrial careers, and the drawbacks 
upon technical training in the South. In 


reply have been received a number of let- | 


ters from the executives of about twenty 
colleges. They explain the system of em- 
ployment offered to students, tell of the 
ambitions of the boys and comment upon 
the hindrances in the way of young men 
who are anxious to fit themselves to be 
leaders in the industrial development of 
the South. Taken together they form an 
interesting symposium which answers the 
main question strongly in the affirmative, 
and which should inspire men who love 
the South and who believe in its future to 
extra exertions in behalf of the poor 
white boys. The letters are as follows: 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
J. M. MeBryde, 
Polytechnic Institute: 


president 
“We have, out of 
our total attendance of 545 students, fifty- 
two who are regularly employed in work 
which largely helps them to meet their 
college expenses. Of the fifty-two, four- 
teen wait upon the tables in our college 
dining hall, for which they receive their 
board, $9 a month; several milk in our 
large dairy; twenty are employed in our 
several shops running our boilers, engines, 
dynamos, ete., oiling our machinery, as- 
sisting in forge, foundry, ete.; others still 
fire our furnaces, heaters, ete., and others 
serve as janitors. Besides these fifty 
two, quite a number, certainly not less 
than twenty to twenty-five, get occa- 
sional jobs in our shops, dairy, green- 
houses, creamery, cannery, orchards, gar 
dens, etc., which help them to meet their 
expenses. Our whole atmosphere here 
favors self-help, honest manly work, anid 
numbers of boys whe really do not need 
the assistance every year beg for work 
which will help them to relieve their 
parents of the burden of their education. 
Our numbers since 1891, when the col 
lege was reorganized, have increased from 
116 in 1892 to our present attendance of 
245, and this notwithstanding the fact 
that for the last five years we have made 
persistent efforts to keep down our num- 
bers, being seriously overcrowded with 
students in nearly every department. 
Recognizing this overcrowded condition 
and the value of the technical (raining 
offered here, the legislature, which ad- 
journed last month, gave us $100,000 for 


additional buildings and equipment. It | 


may be added that the sons of the oldest 
and best families in the State are included 
in the list of those working their way 
through college. And to show the spirit 
prevailing here in regard to work, it 
should be mentioned further that the 
young men waiting in the mess are often 
our best students, and are all as highly 


esteemed and as popular among their fel- | 


low-students as any other class of the 


Virginia 


young men in attendance. There is no 
false pride—only an earnest and manly 
effort at self-help and an almost pathetic 
eagerness to be independent and self-sup- 
porting. We are in receipt of at least 250 
letters, mainly from young men, stating 





that the writers are without means, but 
are willing to do any kind of work, no 
matter how hard or exacting its nature, 
that would enable them to secure an edu 
most 


cation. These letters are often 


touching. Unfortunately, we can only 
| help a comparatively smal proportion of 
work 


the applicants. We have not 


enough for all. These remarks, in my 
| opinion, will apply with equal force to the 
other technical schools of the South, and 
are hence of value as showing the great 
and increasing demand for scientific and 
industrial training in our section of the 
country. One question in your letter es- 
caped me above—the drawbacks in the 
way of the technical schools of the South. 

These may be brietly summarized in a 

sentence: Want of adequate resources, 

Money for better buildings and equipment 
' and larger teaching force is the crying 

need. For the work is far more expen- 
sive than the classical and literary train- 
ing formerly offered in our section, and 
our legislators as yet are unable to realize 
this fact.” 

Texas Agricultural College. 

L. L. Foster, president Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas: “An ap- 
propriation of S500 per annum is made by 
the legislature of the State for the benefit 
| of students, and is ealled a students’ labor 

fund. Students desiring to work in part 

payment of their expenses at the college 
| are paid for such work out of this fund. 

We have enrolled 445 students this schol- 

astic year, and about three-fourths of that 

number have availed themselves to a 
greater or less extent of the benefits of 


this fund. The practice of this college 
is to hire students to do all work ordi 
narily done by outside labor, and no labor 
is employed outside of the college except 
that of an expert character necessary (to 
give direction to various lines of work. 
For instance, we have an expert laundry- 
manoat the head of the laundry depart- 
ment, but all other labor is performed by 
| the students. So it is with the steam 
horticultural and 


plant, agricultural, 


other departments. We have had from 


ten to fifteen young men every year who 
paid their entire expenses by work, About 


twenty-five pay from one-third to one-half 


of theirs, and the balance earn small sums 
out of the appropriation for student labor. 
As a rule, young mon desiring to work 


their way through college come from the 
country, and are habituated to work on 
farms—-young men willing and desirous 
of working; some are confined to no par- 
ticular class, and there is a growing ten- 
deney among all classes of young men in 
the South to turn their attention to agri- 
| cultural and mechanical pursuits and to 
depend upon their own exertions for sup- 
port while attending college. As an evi- 
dence of the interest among young men 
in Texas in technical training I cite the 
fact that for several years past this col- 
lege has been unable to accommodate its 
patronage, and has had a greater num- 
ber of students in attendance before the 
opening day of the session than could pos- 
From 100 to 200 
students a year have been refused admis- 


sibly be provided for. 


sion. Many more no doubt would have 
applied but for the knowledge obtained 


| through the press that they could not ob- 





One of the chief obsta- 
cles to the success of technical schools in 


tain admission. 


the South has been a vitiated public senti- 
ment, which demanded that young men 
with hopes and aspirations for bettering 
their condition should enter upon a pro- 
Until a comparatively 
recent date professional life was, by com- 


fessional career. 


mon consent, regarded as affording the 
only avenue open to a young man for a 
profitable and honorable career. Public 
sentiment is, however, rapidly changing 
The professions are full to 
overflowing, and the opportunities for ma- 
terial and moral advancement to young 
men who know how to do some kind of 


ou this point. 


work, and to do it well, are, in my opinion, 
far superior to those offered in the learned 
The chief drawbacks in the 
way of technical schools of the South 


professions, 


aure—first, a lack of equipment and facili- 
ties necessary to enable them to offer the 
largest possible advantages to young men 
desiring technical training, though this 
obstacle is gradually being overcome; 
second, financial inability to attend col- 
lege of a large percentage of the young 
men who would gladly avail themselves 
A fund 
placed at the disposal of the college au- 
industrial and 


of the benefits of such schools. 
thorities of technical 
schools, with discretionary power to ap- 
ply it as circumstances may justify in 
payment for labor in aid of young men 
struggling to obtain an edication, would 
be a great benefit to the South. State 
aid must, in the nature of the case, be 
equally distributed and impartially given, 
without regard to the financial condition 
of students, and hence many needy stu- 
dents cannot be given the amount of work 
necessary to supplement their means to 
an extent necessary to carry them through 
college. The best way to help young 
wen, in or out of college, is to help them 
to work.” 
Vanderbilt University. 

J. H. Kirkland, chancellor Vanderbilt 
University: “Our experience at Vander- 
bilt University indicates that technical 
education in the South is making rapid 
strides. The general era of prosperity on 
which we have lately entered is calling 
for skilled workmen of every kind, and 
we are not able to furnish them as rapidly 
us they are needed. Quite a large nium 
ber of our undergraduates have been 
taken from us by reason of this demand. 
I believe there is great need of more thor- 
ough equipment in our ‘echnical schools. 
We have confined ourselves to a few sim- 
ple lines of engineering work; now we 
nced to train workers in a great many 
other industrial branches, and as yet the 
institutions of the South have no equip- 
ment for such training. The great les- 
sen, which the South scems very slow to 
loarn, is that it is impossible to make ade- 
quate provision for higher education in 
any direction without the expenditure of 
large sums of money. All our institutions 
are suffering from lack of endowment and 
meagre equipment. The annual income 
of three or four leading institutions in the 
East would be sufficient to pay the entire 
running expenses of all the colleges and 
universities in the Southern States, 
amounting to nearly 150 in number, The 
yeung men seeking an education in this 
from the 


section are largely working 


classes. I should say that at least 25 per 
cent, of our academic students engage in 
some kind of work to add to their income. 
Besides this, we have xpplications from a 
great many who desire to do some work 
in order to aid them in their college 
course, but who have to be declined be- 
enuse we have no work for them.” 
University of North Carolina. 

BE. A. Alderman, president University 
“There are 512 stu- 
Three-fourths 


of North Carolina: 
dents at this university, 


of them are the sons of poor men, to 
whom their presence here means anxiety 
and self-denial. Ninety of them are mak- 
ing their way through college by every 
form of honorable labor, from waiting at 
the table to cutting hvir. Seventy-five of 
them are here as the result of money 
earned or borrowed. Eighty of them are 
here as the result of loans. Nearly a 
thousand have received aid from loans or 
scholarships in the last twenty years. 
Among the students who support them- 
selves at the university may be enumer- 
ated typewriters, shoemakers, haircutiers, 
printers, woodcutters, bookkeepers, dent- 
ists and coaches. This is a homely but an 
cloquent enumeration. The drawbacks 
in the way of proper technical training 
are: (1) Some lack of appreciation of its 
meaning, though this is being rapidly re- 
moved. (2) The lack of suflicient money 
to equip and maintain technical work, It 
is my opinion, from a long and varied 
study of the subject, that there exists 
umong the young men of the South the 
most heroic desire to achieve an educa- 
tion at any cost. My mail is filled with 
hundreds of letters every year from young 
men of gentle breeding and culture plead- 
ing for work of some sort that will enable 
them to get the benefits of an education. 
It is the most impressive circumstance in 
ucademic life today, this fine, beautiful 
struggle of Southern young men for an 
«dueation.” 
Clemson College. 

Henry S. Hartzog, president Clemson 

College, South Carolina: “We are now 





expending about $300 a month for stu- 
dent labor. 


This enables fifty or more 


students to meet their expenses in part 
while in college. The demand for work 
is much greater than the supply, and it is 
impracticable to provide work for more 
than 10 per cent. of the applicants for 
work. The students are not only willing, 
but very anxious to do any kind of work 
that they may be called upon to do. Some 
of them wait on the tables in the mess 
hall; others milk cows: the more ad- 
vanced students secure work in the elee- 
trical department. 
student labor on a strictly business basis. 
We do not pay students more than their 
labor is worth merely because the work 
is done by students. I think that the 
moral effect of paying students more than 
the real value of their work would be 
hurtful. Throughout the South there is 
a deep interest in technical training. Last 
year we had 200 more applicants than we 
were able to provide adequate accommo- 
dations for. The statistics show that 
most of the Southern technical colleges 
are in a flourishing condition. 


We endeavor to keep 


Of course, 
there are some drawbacks to technical 
training in the South, as well as in other 
sections. Good preparatory schools are 
lacking, and many of the technical col- 
leges have to add preparatory depart- 
ments. The preparatory schools, how- 
ever, are gradually improving, and many 
of them have courses of a distinctive na- 
ture to prepare students for the technical 
colleges. Very few of the Southern tech- 
nical colleges have endowments, and they 
have to depend upon the liberality of the 
State legislatures,” 
University of Arkansas, 

John L. Buchanan, president Univer- 
sity of Arkansas: “We have a student 
labor fund, appropriated by the legisla- 
ture of our State, out of which we pay for 
such work as can be arranged for our 
students to do. 
per cent. of our young men help to pay 
their expenses out of money received from 
this fund. If, however, we count all the 
young men who attend school here and 


Probably this session 25 


pay their expenses, in whole or in part, by 
some form of industrial work here or 





elsewhere, we might put the figure as 
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high as 40 per cent. So far as my ob 
servation goes, I think the young men of 
the South are becoming more and more 
The 


want of 


training. 
the 


interested in technical 


only drawback IT know is 


funds on the part of young men who 


would be glad to attend technical schools, 
and the 
well-equipped schools for teaching the in 


lack of a suflicient number of 


dustrial arts. A long experience in edu 
cational work leads me to think that there 
is a much greater tendency on the part 
of young men of the South to depend upon 
their own exertions for means to pay 
penses in college than was the case years 
ago, I feel sure as manufacturing inter 
ests advanee in the South this tendeney 
will tend to increase.” 

Mississippi Agricultural College. 

W. H. Magruder, acting president Mis 
sissippi Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege: “We have this session enrofled 581 
students, 
25 per cent. of their expenses by their 
work, about forty-seven students are pay 
ing nearly SO per cent, of their expenses, 
while ten students are practically paying 
In an experience of seven 


their way. 





eX- | 


Of these, one-third are paying | 


that fuller de- 
of this is the possibility of 
giving then making 


known these possibilities for such to those 


think all is needed for a 
velopment 
employment and 
who would willingly accept them if they 
knew of their existence.” 

Louisiana State University. 
‘Thos. D. Boyd, 


State University: 


president Louisiana 
“There is no organized 
system of student labor at this institution, 
but we have done by the students nearly 
wll that 


they can profitably do without interfering 


the work abeut the university 
with their studies, and we pay them for 
work 


hour, allowing each student to devote an 


this twelve and one-half cents an 


average of eighty hours per month to the 


work. About thirty young men hold posi 
tions of this kind, by which they make 


«nough to pay their board. Some of these 


young men 
dents, and we find that this system works 
admirably. In my judgment, the young 


men of the South are becoming more and 


| more deeply interested in technical train 


teon years at the Mississippi Agricultural 
and Mechanical College LT find that the | 
young men of my State are becoming 


more and more decply interested in tech 
nicer! and industrial training, and that the 


principal drawbacks are want of means, 


limited number of technical schools, 


the 


Southern people for classical education.” 


the 


and deeply-reoted attachment = of 


tniversity of the South. 


University of the South: “There are very 


Wiggins, vice-chancellor of the 


few students attending this university 


who through their own efforts in some 


form of industrial work pay the expenses 


of their education. Some two or three 


supplement their incomes in one way or 
another, but the opportunity for industrial 


work here at Sewanee is very limited. 


Interest in technical training in the South 
has grown steadily and rapidly, more par 


ticularly in the last ten years. Among 


the drawbacks tending to lessen the num 
bers who seek technical training may be 


mentioned: 1. Ignorance of what tech 


nical training really is, and therefore 


the advantage of it. 2 A 
of the 


ignorance of 


failure on the part would-be stu 


dent to discriminate between institutions 
that make a specialty of teehnical train 
ing (of which there are several excellent 
ones in the South), and those that can at 
lest give only a smattering.” 

Maryland Agricultural College. 

kK. W. Maryland 
Agricultural College: “We have probably 
iP) 
gaged in some form of industrial work to 


Silvester, president 


per cent. of our students today en 
wards meeting their expenses while at col 
I find a decided tendency on the 
kind of 


employment for the purpose of paying ex 


lege. 


part of young men to seek this 


penses while at college. We have a great 
many more applications than we can pos 
sibly fill. 
growing stronger each year, on the part 


I certainly find a disposition, 


of young men of the South to become in 
terested in technical training. The draw 
backs to a proper development of this on 
a very much larger scale is a disposition 
of the Southern States not to co-operate 
fully with the national grants in making 
it possible for advantages of this charac- 
ter to be extended to many more young 
men than are at present enjoying it. The 
movements in the further South seem to 
be more prominent and more liberal than 
in the Middle Atlantic States. The estab- 
lishment of textile courses in many of the 
agricultural colleges of the South is bring- 
ing many of the young men from rural 
sections to become trained workers in the 
mills which are at present making a mi- 
gration from the North to the South, 1 


ing, and | believe that the only difficulty 
technical the 
In the North and 


situs are expended either hy 


in the way of schools in 
Seuth is lack of means, 


Wrest 


the State or by private individuals for the 


endowment and support of 


schools, but there are few technical 


schools in the South except the land-grant 
colleges that derive their support mainly 
the 


United States government. 


South 


from 
That 


enger to avail themselves of the opportu- 


young men in the are 
nity ‘to depend upon their own exertions 
for support while attending college’ is evi- 
the fact that 


more applications for the positions men 


denced by we have many 


tioned above than we supply work 


for.” 
tlorida 
W. F. 


cultural College: 


Agricultural College. 
Agri 
“The male students of 
168), 


Yocum, president Florida 


this institution number about 


ji rhaps twenty of that number are sup- 


porting themselves in part by their labor. 


This is, of course, 12% per cent. If we 
had the employment for them we should 


have many more persons defraying their 


expenses in this way. I think the young 


men of the South are becoming more in 


terested in technical training. In 


are among our very best stu- | 





teachers in vacation, rather than press for 
work during the session.” 
Georgetown College. 

Arthur Yager, chairman of the faculty, 
Georgetown College, Georgetown, Ky.: 
“There is undoubtedly an increasing num- 
ber of students attending this college who 
are endeavoring to meet their own ex 
penses by some form of industrial work, 
and the forms of work by means of which 
they try to maintain themselves are also 
increasing in variety. I should estimate 


that, exclusive of the young ministerial 


students, there are from 20 to 25 per cent, 
who attempt, in whole or in part, to make 


think 
that the young men of the South are be- 


their own way through college. I 


coming more interested year by year in 
technical training, and the drawbacks are 
only those incident to the beginnings of 
any great movement like this, namely, (1) 
of the 
law, 


the powerful tradition in favor 


three so-called learned professions 


|} medicine and the ministry; (2) the com- 


technical | 


paratively backward industrial condition 
of the Southern States. But these things 
ure certainly giving away to the march of 
progress and the need ef business develop- 
ment.” 
tniversity of Tennessee. 


Charles W. Dabney, president Univer- 


sity of Tennessee: “We find that the 
| young men of the South are becoming 


more deeply interested in technical educa- 


tion of all kinds. The great drawback is 


| that nearly all the public and private pre- 


| schools, 


and | 


sity of Texas: 
this | 


port of the country there is absolutely no 


| odium attached to manual labor; at least 





it is not manifested in our student body. 


From the numerous letters which I re 
ecive from this State and adjoining States 
from young men whe wish to assist them 
selves in obtaining an edueation, L con 
clude that the tendeney of young men to 
while attending col 


Support thenise Ives 


lege is us strong in the South as in any 


other part of the Union.” 


University of Alabama. 
James K, Power, president University 
of Alabama: “This institution has no in- 


dustrial feature connected with — it. 
Hlenee none of our students are engaged 
in earning their own college expenses in 
the sense in which I presume your ques- 
Nevertheless, a very consid- 
of 


earned the money 


tion points, 


erable number our students have 
with which to defray 
They 
but 


While some would 


their expenses, have done this 


largely in teaching, some in other 
walks of life as well. 
doubtless take advantage of opportuni- 
ties offered for earning the whole or a 
port of their expenses by some form of 
effort while in the university, I find no 
xreat demand for such opportunity among 
those who come to the university. This is 
doubtless due in part to the fact that 
those who greatly desire such opportuni- 
So 


far as I can judge, the tendency among 


ties go where they are to be found. 


our young men who find it desirable to 
earn their way through the university is 
to secure agency work or positions as 





paratory schools teach nothing but books, 
languages and literature, and no nature, 
and hold up before their pupils steadily as 
the only ideals of greatness the profes 
the 


sions of lawyer, doctor, preacher, 


tencher and literary man. The only rem- 
is more nature study, drawing and 
training in the preparatory 
We pay out from $3000 to $4000 


ely 


each year to students for industrial work 
of one kind and another. They do a great 
deal of the work about the institution. I 
=uppose from sixty to seventy young men 
and women every year earn a large part 


of their support in this way.’ 


University of Texas. 


Johu A, Lomax, registrar of the Univer- 


“There are more than 100 


students in this institution now contrib- 


uting to their support by doing various 
kinds of There 


strictly technical 


work, are, however, 


speaking, no studies 


taught here.” 
Roanoke College. 
Julius D. 


“A large proportion of our stu- 


Dreher, president Roanoke 
College: 
dents engage in some sort of work during 
the summer vacation, a number of them 
doing so to make money to meet their ex- 
penses for the next session of the college. 


I be- 
lieve that there is an increasing demand, 


Roanoke is not a technical school. 


as there ought to be, for technical train- 
ing in the South. There is also an in- 
creasing tendency on the part of Southern 
hoys to rely on their own exertions for at 
leust a part of their expenses at college.” 
Centre College. 

WwW. @. 

lege, Danville, Ky.: 


Roberts, president Centre Col- 
“Not many of our 
students are supporting themselves by 
their own exertions. A number of them 
would do so if an opportunity for doing 
We have in this 
town very little demand for students’ ser- 
I am sure that our Southern stu- 
dents have more independence of spirit 
than they used to have. Many would be 
glad to help themselves and encourage 
that spirit.” 


it were offered them. 


vice, 





United States Treasurer Ellis H. Rob- 
erts is to make an address before Vir- 
ginia Bankers’ which will 
have its annual meeting today at Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Association, 





QUIET AT BIRMINGHAM. 
Condition in che foun Market That Is 
Puzzling Observers. 





[Special Cor. Manufacturers’ Record.] 

Birmingham, Ala., May 15. 
The iron market the past week was a 
very quiet and uninteresting one. Neither 
large inquiries nor large orders were on 
the market. The of the 
done was of a retail character in the way 
Of 


dis- 


most business 
of car-lot orders and up to 100 tons. 
course, these kind of orders do not 
turb quotations, and they may be said to 
he unchanged, Some No, 
at $17.50, and some No, 2 
the of 

‘There is still a condition of affairs that is 
It’s the little fellows only 


2 foundry sold 
soft at $17, but 


lots sold were no significance. 


un puzzling one. 


who are buying, and they are keeping 


to actual necessities. Those whe 


pay close attention to the doings of the 


close 


large combinations aver that not a single 
one of them has covered requirements in 
iron for the last half of 1900, 
luted that it take 
tons, all told, to supply their wants under 


It is caleu- 


will at least 300,000 


a fair business, The prediction is made 
that when they do come into the market 
as buyers they won't find iron easy to get 
Then the 
will make things lively 


this, added to current trade, 


for those who 


waited too long. The increase in stocks 
excites very litthe comment here, as it is 
contended that the report for May will, 
for various reasons, offset it. However 
that may be, the trend of the market is 
leing closely watched. Those who have 
well-filled order-books do not seem to feel 
uny uneasiness. But to those whose rep- 
tiation had to be gained and brands es- 
tablished in the market there is more or 
less of a fceling that they had better meet 
the market. This largely accounts for the 
concessions in price not infrequently re- 
ported, 

The export demand was quiet the past 
week, but there was a moderate amount 
worked. Negotiations for that block of 
100,000 tons have not yet reached a sue- 
that 
there came the past week an inquiry from 
German GOO) 


iron, delivery during the first half of 1901. 


cessful conclusion. Upon top of 


sources for tons of basic 
ft was priced, but that, too, has not yet 
resulted in a sale. As it is, these large in 
quiries show that foreign buyers are keep- 
ing their attention fixed on American irou 
and getting themselves in position to take 
supplies when the auspicious time arrives, 
It is certainly an encouraging feature of 
the trade to those who believe in the sta- 
bility of values, 

Affairs at the steel mill continue to run 
smoothly, efficiency in every department 
increasing as proficiency on the part of 
operatives is attained. Speaking of the 
great benefit that this mill has been and 
will continue to be, an official stated that 
in every hamlet within shipping distance 
u serap-iron pile was established, and so 
creat were the offerings that they were 
literally swamped under the amount. At 
anticipated great difficulty in 


first they 


obtaining supplies. That has been dis- 
pelled, and the steel mill is a regular mar- 
ket for all the serap iron of a large sec- 
tion of the South. 

The red and bar mill report progress, 
with constant increase in output, a good 
demand for product and everything work- 
ing smoothly. They have imported more 
or less of their skilled labor from centers 
of Western iron industries, and as facili- 
ties increase for housing them and provid- 
ing for their comforts their number will 
increase. Great impediments have been 
put in the way of obtaining this skilled 
labor, but they are being obviated. 

The damages resulting from the explo- 
sion at the Sloss City furnace are being 
repaired faster than anticipated, and one 
of the furnaces was put in blast last Fri- 
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day. Work on the second furnace is be- 
ing pushed night and day, and rapid pros- 
ress is being made. The rapidity with 
which these furnaces have been put on 
duty again is a record-breaker in furnace 
experience. At Ensley City the Ensley 
Land Co. put on sale today alternate lots 
in what is designated as the business. part 
of the city. Each lot has a fixed price, 
and the motto of the sale is first come first 
served. Buyers have taken their places 
in line and held them for two days, eating 
and camping there, to be sure that they 
The 
price fixed is the undeviating sale price 


will get the cream of the offerings. 
of the company. No stronger evidence of 
contidence in the future of Ensley could 
be offered than is shown by the anxiety of 
investors now on the ground. The devel- 
opment of Ensley has diverted consider- 
able money that would have been invested 
in Birmingham. But we are parts of one 
whole, and know that the prosperity of 
one will be shared by the other. 
J. M. KK. 





Eastern Iron Markets. 
[Special Cor. Manufacturers’ Record.] 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 16. 
In the iron market consumers are dog- 
ged in their opinions and in their determi- 
nation to not buy at present, despite the 





in stocks. 
iron accumulation last month has helped 
to keep buyers away. Makers feel dis- 
couraged. Quotations are about as fol- 
No, 1 X foundry, $22.50; No. 2 X 
foundry, $20.50 to $21.50; No. 2 plain, 
$19.50 to $20.50; gray forge, $17.75 to 
$18; Bessemer nominal. 

Billets fell last Thursday to $29 at 
Pittsburg, and buyers will not take hold 
at that. They figure out a big profit to 


makers at a good deal less. 


lows: 


A further recession has been made in 
common and refined iron, but special steel 
bars are not shaded. Common is 1.70; 
refined, 1.80. 

Sheet iron has stood on a level for two 
The combination is not yet pre- 
pered to act. Business is quiet. 

There is a weakness in pipes, which 


weeks. 


promises to get worse before much _ busi- 
ness is done. Quite an amount of busi- 
ness is being figured on for foreign de- 
livery. 

All kinds of merchant steel has been 
shaded, so far as recent transactions go. 
There is a great deal more merchant steel 
being used than a year ago, but buyers, 
instead of buying months ahead, are buy- 
ing from hand to mouth. 

Leading plate iron and steel makers 
for plate at 
The large 


have had offers submitted 
what buyers think a fair price. 
plants in the East, so far as reported, are 
making their usual outturn. The 
dency to lower prices is having the usual 
influence of restricting large orders, Steel 
tank is quoted at 1.85. 

Structural material is the most encour- 
aging feature of the entire market. The 
works are all busy, and, so far as inquiry 
can probe, prices are maintained. Prices 
have not dropped in shapes as in other 
lines, and quoted 2.40; 
beams, 2.50. 

The natural expectation is that cheaper 
billets will bring cheaper rails, but there 
is no sign yet. Bessemer pig keeps up, 
and buyers are waiting to see what the 
association will do. 

No business has been reported this 
week for old rails, though it is known 
there are agents after supplies. 

There is no change in quotations for 
scrap. There are enough standing orders 
out for all the scrap that can be delivered 
for weeks to come. 


ten- 


angles are 


During April the Alabama Car Service 
Association handled 36,776 cars. 


The report of 40,000 tons pig- 


WIDER ZONE OF TRADE. 


Mr. FF. B. Thurber’s Paper at the 
Southern Industrial Convention. 


In his address at the Southern Indus- 
trial Convention at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
this week Mr, F. B. Thurber, president of 
the United States Export 
spoke of the trade expansion of the South, 


Association, 


reviewed the development of railroads in 
that section, spoke of the advantages of 
publicity, and, in conclusion, said: 

“I do believe in a policy of expansion 
which will give us the control of some 
markets which will be a stepping-stone to 
others in a wider zone of influence, which 
such control would enable us to exercise. 

“In such a policy we would have the 
support of American labor, because it 
would mean keeping our factories running 
American labor continuous 


nud giving 


employment. Some of our most intelli- 
gent labor leaders have been induced to 


range themselves against the cause of ex- 


| punsion and against their own interests 
| by the begy of imperialism, which has 


| heen suddenly sprung upon us. 


The best 
horse will shy at an umbrella if it’ is 
opened suddenly in his face, but let him 
smell it and see that it is not dangerous, 
and he will go on quietly about his busi 


| HOSS, 
fact that some of them are running low | 





“T prophesy that a little time will clear 
the atmosphere, and that the bogy of ‘im- 
perialism’ and ‘trusts,’ with which politi- 
cians are trying to ‘fool some of the peo- 
ple some of the time,’ will vanish into thin 
air, and we can press forward, leading the 
nations in the march for commercial su- 
premacy. 

“No country on the face of the globe 
has such resources in fields, forests, mines 
and factories as the United States. No 
nation has such a command of the great 
that 
steam, electricity, energetic and progres- 


forces now controi the world 


sive population. Surely, with the prece- 
dents and experience of the other great 
section of the English-speaking race, we 
can solve the problems that now confront 
us and realize the destiny which an over- 
ruling Providence seems to have created 
for us.” 

Other before the 
were by Secretary Wilson of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, on the 
agricultural interests of the South; Mr. 
H. H. Hargrove of Louisiana, on a na- 
tional textile university; Mr. Edwin Brob- 
ston of Georgia, on the possibilities of the 
convention; Col. J. B. Killebrew of Ten- 
nessee, who presided; V. W. Grubbs of 
Texas, and others. Other speakers on 
the programme, which was to extend to 
Friday, Ben P. Hunt of Hunts- 
ville, on poor white boys of the South; 
Col. E. L. Russell of Mobile, on export 
trade; C. EF. Huhlein of Louisville and 
John W. Faxon of Chattanooga, on com- 
pulsory arbitration; Dr. W. T. Cole of 
Texas, Dr. Paul B. Barringer of Virginia 
and others, on the race problem, and J, A. 
Van Hoos of Birmingham, on the Warrior 
vanal. 


papers couvention 


were 


East Tennessee Farmers. 


The annual meeting of the East Ten- 
nessee Farmers’ Convention at Knoxville 
on May 22 and 23 promises to be of gen- 
eral interest to the South. The pro- 
gramme includes addresses by Secretary 
Wilson of the Department of Agriculture 
on “The American Farmer and His Com- 
petition;” by Dr. A. C,. True, director of 
experiment stations, Washington, D. C., 
on the “Experiment Station and the 
Farmer;” by Hon. John Hyde, chief sta- 
tistician of the United States Agricultural 
Department, on “Agricultural Statistics;”’ 
by M. V. Richards, land and industrial 
agent, the Southern Railway, on “What 
Has Been Done and What Will Be Done 





by His Department for East Tennessee;” 
by Col. J. B. Killebrew of Nashville, on 
the “Relation of the Farm and Factory;” 
by Prof. A. M. Soule of the University of 
Tennessee, on “Forage Crops; by Capt. 
John W. Morton of Nashville, on “Sheep 
Husbandry;” by George F. Mellen of the 
University of Tennessee, on “Farming as 
It Should Be;” by Col. W. R. Rankin of 
Jasper, on “Farming as It Is;” by Paul 
I’. Kefauver of Madison, on “Grasses for 
Hay and Pasture; by W. Gettys of Ath- 
ens, on “Cowpeas and Mixtures;” by J. 
A. Reagan of Sweetwater, on “Corn;” by 
Prof. Chas. Keffer of the University of 
Tennessee, on “Fruits for East Tennes- 
see and Hew to Raise Them;” by Judge 
H. B. Lindsay of Knoxville, on “Legisla- 
tion Needed by the Farmer;” by Col. J. 
W. Rosamond of Gadsden, on “Marketing 
Small Fruits and Vegetables;” by Wil- 
liam Cleveland of Sweetwater, on 
“Wheat Culture,” and by George F. Wes- 
ton of Biltmore, N. C., on “Live Stock.” 





American Locomotives Abroad. 


In a British report of railway adminis- 
tration in Egypt the following statements 
are made: 

“T am glad to say that the only locomo- 
English 
Reid & Co. of 
given the 


tives recently supplied by an 


firm—Messrs. Neilson, 
slightest 
Those purchased from America 
in 1898 have also done well but as they 
differ in many respects from our standard 
our have taken 
time to learn their peculiarities, and we 
have not been able to get the best results 
out of them. The action of the board in 
ordering locomotives and wagons (cars) 
from America has been criticised. It is 
due partly to this fact: that American 
firms, while they are not in a position to 


Glasgow—have not 
trouble. 


types, owh men some 


tender on more favorable terms than 
others on our designs almost invariably 
offer us engines or wagons built to stand- 
ard designs of their own at lower prices 
and in less time, while English and other 
European makers content themselves 
with tendering to our designs, being, as a 
rule, not in the habit of manufacturing to 
standard designs of their own. We much 
prefer adhering to our own standards, but 
in cases where time and cost are of great 
importance such an offer from America 
cannot be passed by. On the other hand, 
the long time required at present by com- 
petent English firms to execute such or- 
ders is prohibitive, and the only order 
placed for locomotives this year, beside 
the trial orders referred to elsewhere, 
went to a Belgian firm, who offered de- 


livery in three and one-half months less 
than any English firm, and who have done 
work for us in previous years.” 


Walker County Coal. 


A dispatch from Birmingham says that 
at a meeting there this week of the Ala- 
bama Block Coal Co. the fact was devel- 
oped that “about 90,000 tons have been 
shipped to the lower Mississippi and Lou- 
isiana trade during the past four months. 
There seems to be no doubt that the Mis- 
sissippi river barge line and other trans- 
portation facilities in connection with the 
river trade will move over a quarter of a 
million tons of Walker county coal during 


the year. The coal output of the Bir- 
mingham district is increasing very rap- 
idly, although the demand is still some- 
what in excess of the supply.” 





The output in the Joplin (Mo.) district 
during the week ended May 12 was 11,- 
932,690 pounds of zine ore and 1,285,910 
pounds of lead ore, valued in all at $196,- 
800. 


The Louisville Commercial Club has 
elected Mr. Sam P. Jones, president, and 
Mr. Clarence Dallam and Mr. T, G. Wat- 
kins, vice-presidents. 





COTTONSEED OIL. 


This department is open to the full and 
free discussion of trade topics and practical) 
questions, and contributions are invited 
from men who are identified with this indus- 
try. Items of news are always acceptable. 








Want Cottonseed Cake, 


Mr, Charles Earl Currie, Royal Danish 
cousul at Louisville, Ky., writes to the 
Manufacturers’ Reeord that Messrs. 
Ferd. Philipson & Holm of Copenhagen, 
Denmark, desire to purchase American 
cottonseed cake. 


Cottonseed-Vil Notes. 


The Manning Oil & Illuminating Co. 
of Manning, 8S. C., has been chartered, 
with a capital stock of $30,000. The com- 
puny proposes doing a general cottonseed 
oil, cottonseed meal, ice and electric-light 
business, 








The corporators are G. P, Er- 
vin and A, Levi. 

A company with a capital stock of $60,- 
000 has been organized at Roxton, Texas, 
to build a ecottonseed-oil mill of forty-five 
The promoters of the 
company are A, H, Bywaters, C, R. Cald- 
well, W. TH. Carlisle, A. T. Wight and 
Walter Bywaters. 


tens capacity. 


The Gonzales Cottonseed Oil Mill at 
Cionzales, Texas, closed down on the Sth 
inst., after running night and day since 
November 13, 1899. The 
work is very satisfactory to the man- 
All of the oil has 
been sold at good figures. 


first season's 


agers of the concern, 

A deal has been closed at Tallahassee. 
Ila., by George W. Saxon, president of 
the Capital City Bank, acting for G. N, 
Henson, president of the Citizens’ Bank- 
ing & Trading Co. of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
for a 
build mill. 
The mill will be ereeted near the cotton 


site in Tallahassee on which to 


and operate a cottonseed-oil 
compress at the Florida Central & Penin- 
sular Railroad depot. Work will be com- 
menced at once, and the plant will be in 
operation in time to utilize the seed of the 
crop of 1900. 


During April 109,978 tons of pig-iron 
from Alabama Ten- 
During the first week in May, 


were shipped and 
hessee, 
according to a dispatch from Birmingham, 
began to Bir- 
mingham district at the rate of three solid 
trainloads a day for exportation to Eu- 
rope by way of New Orleans. 
came from the Ensley and Bessemer fur- 


pig-iron move from the 


The iron 


naces, and the movement is expected to 
continue into June. 





The fifth 
American Foundrymen’s Association will 
be held at Chicago June 5 to 7. Mr. IL. 
H, Roberts is chairman of the press com- 
mittee; Mr. M. C. Armour of the enter- 
tvinment committee; Mr. B. T. Bacon of 
the exhibits committee, and Mr. €. C., 
Plamondon of the reception committee. 


annual convention of the 


Over $55,000 has been subscribed for a 
cotton factory at Louisville, Ga., and W. 
W. Abbott has been selected as president. 
Other officers will be R. L. Gamble, vice- 
president, and W. P. Lowry, secretary- 
A committee 
pointed to secure site and purchase ma- 
chinery. 


treasurer. has been ap- 


The torpedo-boat Thornton, one of the 
vessels for the United States navy, built 
at the yards of the William R. Trigg 
Shipbuilding Co. at Richmond, Va., was 


launched on Tuesday. The event was 
made the occasion for a street fair in 
that city. 

The Mobile Commercial Club has 


elected Mr. Raphael Semmes president; 
Bestor Robinson and P. J. Lyons, vice- 


presidents. 
ee | 
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RAILROADS. 


[A complete record of al! new railroad 
building in the South will be found in the 
Construction Department.] 

Important Extension. 
Illinois 


Chicago & Eastern Rail- 


is reported to have let contract 


The 
road Co, 
for an extension from Cypress, IL, to the 
Ohio river. It is understood that as soon 
as this extension is completed a further 
extension will be built connecting it with 

For several years the plan 
the Chicago & Eastern Illi- 
consideration, 


Padueah, Ky. 
of extending 
under 


has been 


Messrs. B. F. Johnston & Co, of St. Elmo, 


nois 


Lil.. confirm the report that they have se 


cured the contract. This line is one of 
the most impertant in the West, control 
ling practically two routes nerth and 


Lake Michigan to the Ohio 
It has one Southern connection by 
the & Nashville, but 


with the line to Padueah will form a con 


south from 
river, 


way of Louisville 


nection with the Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis, completing a new route be 


The 


extension will be about fifty-five miles in 


tween Chiengo and the Southwest. 


length, 
Important Arkansas Line. 
In a letter te the Manufacturers’ Ree 
ord Mr. C. C. Godman, president of the 
Arkansas Western Railway Co., writes 


that this line is in process of construc- 
tion between Howe, I. T., and Hot 
Springs, Ark.., a distance of 120 miles, 
At Howe it will connect with the Choe- 
taw, Oklahoma & Gulf system, and at 


Hot Springs with the Little Rock & Hot 


Springs Western Railroad. The roadbed 


ix nearly completed between Howe and 
Waldron, Ark., a distance of thirty-six 
miles, aml it is expected to begin track- 


laying about July 1 on this section. When 


this portion of the werk is finished the 
extension to Hot Springs will be begun. 
Mr. Godman, who is located at Waldron, 
writes that the 


issued only $200,000 in stock, and that it 


thus far company has 
is not caleulated to issue bonds, at least 
for the present. 


New Line in Tennessee. 


In a letter to the Manufacturers’ 
ord de ,& 
Wartrace & Lynchburg Railway Co., 


Ree 
Garlington, general manager of 
the 
writes that contracts will be let June 1 for 
building this line, which will extend be- 
tween the towns mentioned, a distance of 
eighteen and three-quarters miles. <A 
company of Chicago capitalists is back- 
ing the enterprise. Electric motors will 
be used, the current being generated from 
the Duck river. The 


town of Wartrace has voted an issue of 


water-power on 


$10,000 in bonds in aid of the enterprise. 


Reliable Train Service. 
The Chesapeake & Ohio train service 


Washington and Cincinnati is 


reliable in the country. 


between 
one of the most 
During the month of April what is known 
us the St. Louis limited express arrived 
ot Cincinnati on time during twenty-nine 
On one day it was 
What is known as 


days out of the month. 
fifteen minutes late. 

the F. F. V. 
nati on time twenty-seven times during 


express arrived at Cincin- 


the month. 


A New Steamer. 


The steamer Northumberland, the latest 
addition to the fleet of the Weems Steam- 
boat Co., has been placed in service be- 
tween Baltimore and Tidewater Virginia. 
The Northumberland was constructed by 
the Neatie & 
Philadelphia, 


Levy Shipbuilding Co, of 
She is 190 feet in length, 


and will be used between Baltimore and 
landings on the Potomac river. 


Railroad Notes. 


V. C. Tompkins has been appointed so 
liciting freight agent of the Seaboard Air 
Line, with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga. 
At the annual meeting of the Georgia 
Railroad & Banking Co. at Augusta, Ga., 
Mr. Jacob Phinizy 
dent, and Charles G, Goodrich, cashier. 


was re-elected presi- 


According to a map recently issued by 
North 


present 


the corporation commission of 


Carolina, the railroad mileage at 


companies, 


New 


stenmship service will be 


York dispatch, a 


estab- 


According to a 
weekly 
lished early in June between that city and 
Mobile, operating in connection with the 
Mobile & 
Michigan 


service, 


Ohio Railroad. The steamship 


will be the first to be put in 


The tinaneial arrangements for the ab 
sorption of the Choetaw & Memphis Rail 
the Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf 
The lat 
will issue $2,000,000 in pre 
stock 





road by 


Railroad have been completed. 


ier company 


ferred and $2,250,000 in common 


in exchange for the securities of 


bees & Memphis. 
; on Chester river and 


steamboat line 


tributary waters. It is capitalized at 
$350,000, and is reported to have secured a 
the The boat will 


include Chestertown and (Jueenstown in 


steamer for service, 


its trips. Among those interested are W. 


tertownh. 


According to a dispatch from 


International & Great 


Co. 


ton, Texas, the 


Northern 
trol of the Velasco Terminal Railroad, 


Railroad 
ex 
tending between Anchor, Texas, and Ve- 
lusco, a distance of twenty miles. It con- 
& Great 


Anchor, and forms a natural 


nects with the International 


Northern at 


tidewater outlet for it. 


eurnings to be S469,000, which is a larger 


sum by $127,000 than any year in the 
company’s history, About 200,000 more 
passengers were carried, while the in 
crease in freight business amounted to 


SS88,000, 

During the months of June and July 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad Co, will 
1500 coal cars now 


receive about 


constructed for it. It has also ordered a 
Co., which will be used 
Wash- 


Enough new pas- 


, J > 
Palace Car 


its 


han 


upon express trains between 
ington and Cincinnati. 
senger coaches will be furnished to make 


up four additional trains. 


The Stout Lumber Co. and T. A. Blank- 


the Gauly, have suffered by the forest 


fires which have been raging in Webster 
county, West Virginia. On the 6th inst. 


the mills of the Stou: 
gether with a million feet of lumber, were 
We 
of 


destroyed, and on the same date T. 


Blankenship had over a million feet 


stock destroyed by fire. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. of Parkers 
burg, W. Va., has purchased the timber 


company will establish its milling plant. 
The company has a large holding of tim 
ber of a fine quality, and will ear the lum- 
ber at Spencer, W. Va., from which place 
Parkersburg and 


it will be shipped to 





other points, 


in that State is 3626, divided among nine | 


enship, whose milling plants are located | 





| for January, 1901. 


TEXTILES. 


{A complete record of new textile enter- 
prises in the South will be found in the Con- 
struction Department.) 


Southern Mills Flourishing. 


Editor Manufacturers’ Record: 

The cotton mills of the South have had 
the best six months ending March 31 than 
ever before in their history. As an illus- 
tration, the Clifton Mills, and also the D. 
ky. Couverse both of ‘this 


couny, have just declared an extra 2 per 


Company, 


cent. dividend, payable at once, and as 
usual, 5 per cent, for July and 5 per cent. 
The Clifton Mills, on 
a capital of $1,000,000, made something 
more than $400,000; Converse Company 
made $70,000 on $300,000, The Laurens 
Cotton Mills netted $171,000 on a capital 
of $350,000, Everything said about the 
nauufacture of cotton in the Seuth by 
the Manufacturers’ Record is proving to 
he a fact every day, and the building of 
cotton mills seems only to have just com- 
menced, 

But the best moral taught by the Manu- 


. 
| facturers’ Record’s able articles on the 


A company has been formed to operate 


W. Hubbard and Isaac Robinson of Ches- | 
Galves- | 


has secured con- 


At the annual meeting of the Ohio 
River Railroad Co, at Parkersburg, W. | 
Va., the report of Vice-President and 
General Manager Burt showed the net 


the | dividends which are now 


| bank accounts of cotton-mill 


manufacture of cotton is the splendid 
falling into the 
investors. 
In Spartanburg county the cotton mills, 
banks 51 


per cent. of the entire taxes, and this is 


and railroads pay more than 
why Spartanburg county bonds bearing 
$ per cent, are selling at a premium. The 
Pacolet Cotton Mills’ stock is quoted at 
250, and no offers at this figure. 

JESSE CLEVELAND. 


Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


A $75,000 Cotton Factory. 


Several months ago the Walton Cotton 
Mill Co. of Monroe, Ga., was announced 





aus organizing. The organization has since 
been effected and the company incorpo- 
rated with eapital stock of $75,000 and 
The 


incorporators took $40,000 of the stock, 


the privilege of increase to $250,000, 


and the balanee was subscribed by local 
planters, The 
tracted for the machinery, which will be 


management has con- 
3000 spindles, 100 looms and complement- 
ary apparatus for the production of stand- 
duck 2.70 to 
The buildings 


ard sheetings, drills, and 


Slo yards to the pound. 
will be erected to accommodate 5000 spin- 


| dies, with sufficient power for 10,000 ulti- 


mately, C. T. 


being } 
| 


number of passenger cars from the Pull- | 


two miles north of Camden, W. Va., on | 


Lumber Co,, to- | 
| 1,186,478 


on the Bowers tract of land, where the | 


Mobley is president; Ed- 
gar S. Tichenor (of Macon), secretary 
treasurer, and the directors are Messrs. 
Henry D. McDaniel, C. T. Mobley, Geo. 
W. Felker, J. H. Felker and T. J. Avery 
fof Atlanta). 


The Cotton Movement. 


In his report for May 11 Col. Henry G. 
Hester, secretary of the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange, shows that the amount 
of cotton brought into sight during the 
was 
the 


253 days of the present season 


8,624,718 
same period last year of 1,996,531 bales; 


bales, a decrease under 
bales, a de- 


by 


the exports were 5,550,081 
erease of 1,251,336 


Northern spinners 2,156,529 bales, an in- 


bales; takings 


Southern spinners 
increase of 113,416 


crease of 75,160; by 
bales, an 


bales. 
Tapestry Factory to Cost $30,000. 


A $30,000 plant for the manufacture of 
tapestry and similar fabries will be lo- 
cated at Front Royal, Va., by the Royal 
Fabric Co., to which a charter has been 
granted (under New Jersey laws). Capt. 
Irving A. Buck of Philadelphia, Pa., has 
organized the company and secured suit- 
able buildings for the enterprise. Suffi- 
cient machinery will be installed to em- 


| ploy nearly 100 hands, 





Saving by the Round Bale. 


Mr, Edward W. Thomas of Lowell, 
Mass., in an admirable paper on “Waste 
in Cotton Mills,” read before the annual 
spring meeting of the New England Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association in Bos- 
ton, April 25 and 26, 1900, said: “It is 
common knowledge and experience with 
us all that no other commodity is han- 
dled, packed and delivered to Northern 
mills in so careless and negligent a man- 
ner as cotton. * * * This system has 
prevailed for years, and all kinds of argu- 
ments have been used to convince the pro- 
ducer and shipper to give us better pro- 
tected and better ginned cotton, and it is 
that 
large interest has been developed by ihe 


with extreme gratification now a 


producer, ginner and factor to give us 


cleaner cotton, free as far as is possible 


from sand, dirt, seed, ete., as well as 
bringing the tare down te a minimum 


weight. The waste from covering, hoops, 
seed, dirt and dust is at the present time 
of considerable importance to the manu- 
facturer, and to simply show what it 
means I cite the following: 

“In one large manufacturing concern 
which used in 1899 71,708 bales of cotton, 
the gross pounds purchased were 35,987,- 
928 pounds, of which hoops aggregated 
531,960 pounds, sacking and ropes 915,- 
349 pounds, seed 1,901,276 pounds, dust, 
ete., 210,056 pounds, or 3,558,641 pounds, 
or 49.62 pounds per bale. Taking this at 
five cents per pound and deducting the 
amount received for the sale of the waste, 
and the amount lost to this one concern 
for the year would be $167,797. The com- 
putation of the loss at any higher average 
price than five cents per pound can be 
readily made. 

“At five cents per pound this loss to the 
mill was $2.34 per bale. With reasonably 
clean cotton and proper covering the pro- 
jectors of the round-bale system agree to 
give, and have in fact accomplished, «a 


very great saving.” 


A 14 Per Cent. Dividend, 





One of the most successful cotton fac- 
tories in the South is the La Grange Mills 
of La Grange, Ga., as is evidenced by the 
following statement: The stockholders of 
this company met on the 14th inst. and 
declared an annual dividend of 14 per 


cent. The plant was built about 1SS0 at 
a cost of $150,000, starting with 5000 


spindles, and since then it has each year 


paid its owners 7 per cent., besides adding 
annually a good amount to the surplus 
fund. Within two years after starting 
$125,000 of 7 per cent. bonds were also 
issued. The surplus accumulated until 
last year, when the company invested it 
in doubling the plant, making 10,000 spin- 
dles and 124 looms, and the 14 per cent. 
dividend mentioned is the first one since 
the enlargement. The product is cotton 
duck and 5s to 14s yarns; capital stock 


$157,400; J. M. Barnard, president. 


Barnwell’s Proposed $100,000 Mill. 


The Barnwell County Cotton Mill, re- 
ported last week as incorporated, has de- 
cided upon the erection of a 5000-spindle 
plant, to be located at Barnwell, 8S. C. It 
is proposed to enlist loeal capital entirely, 
especially among the cotton planters, and 
payments will be arranged on easy terms. 
I’. M. Buckingham is to be secretary of 
the company. 


Textile Notes. 


J. T. Floyd of Prattville, Ala., is pro- 
moting a cotton-mill company at Allen 
ville, 

The Ashby Cotton Mills of Marion, 8. 
C., will increase capital steck to enlarge 
the plant; now has 2642 spindles and 12] 
looms, 


~ ane 


ecm 


osallome 00. 
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The Kiibourn Knitting Machine Co. of 
Va., contemplates the 
knitting mill at 


Martinsburg, W. 
location of a branch 
Ilagerstown, Md. 

Messrs. W. T. C. Bates, P. Rich, Fred 
J. Buyck, F. C. Cain and others of St. 
Mathews, 8S. C., are organizing a $100,000 
cotton-mill company. 

Henry Leon of Paterson, N. J., is in cor- 
respondence with the Business Men's As- 
sociation of Newport News, Va., relative 
to the location of a silk mill. 

U. B. Harrold of Americus, Ga., is in- 
terested in the movement, mentioned last 
week, for the removal of a large Rhode 
Island knitting plant to Americus. 

At the annual meeting of the Henrietta 
iN. C.) Cotton Mills last 


annual dividend of 5 per 


week a semi 
cent, Was de- 
elared and an amount was added to the 
surplus fund. 

The Entefprise (Miss.) Cotton Mills Co. 
will organize for the erection of a factory. 
It is said that $100,000 has been sub- 
scribed and contract for the machinery 
for mill awarded. 

The annual meeting of the Piedmont (S. 
held last 
A 10 per cent. dividend was de- 


C.) Manufacturing Co. was 
week, 
clared. It is understood also that 5000 
spindles will be added, which will make a 
total of G4,082. 

A. Doherty, Jr., 


contemplates ereciing a mill for the man- 


of Baton Rouge, La., 


ufacture of cotton rope, fish line and back 
band webbing, and is now asking makers 
of the required machinery to send full 
information and estimates. 


Messrs. J. E. Bowers and Andrews & 


Coughenour of Scotland Neck, N. C., will | 


establish a knitting mill. They will erect 
a building 40x90 feet in size and install 
machinery for producing hosiery, to em- 
ploy 100 hands. It is proposed to use col- 
ered labor entirely. 

M. W. Dunlap, secretary of the Mobile 
(Ala.) Cotton Mills, noted last week as to 
double its 5000-spindle plant, states that 
the machinery has been ordered from New 
England machine shops, excepting the en- 
gine, shafting, belting and boilers. Bids 
on the latter are now asked. 

The lessees of the Pioneer Cotton Mills 
of Memphis, Tenn., mentioned last month 
as overhauling that plant, will operate as 
the Memphis Cotton Spinning Co. The 
spindles number 14,000, and the product 
will be for the present two-ply 20s; later 
four-yard sheetings may be made. 

At Covington, Ga., $100,000 has been 
subscribed for crection of a cotton fac- 
tory; site selected, buildings and machin- 
ery ordered, T. C. Swann is president; 
©. S. Porter, vice-president-general man- 
oger; W. C. Clark, secretary-treasurer. 
The other stockholders are Messrs. J. F. 
Henderson, N. S. Turner and Dolph 
Starr. 

The Century Cotton Mills of South Bos- 
ton, Va., has been organized, with capital 
stock of $200,000, to build factory. T. 8. 
Wilson is president-treasurer; L. A. 
Lukin, general manager, and Messrs, 
Wilson and Lukin, R. 8. Barbour, R. M. 
C. Glenn, Henry Easley, E. W. Reade 
and Joseph Stebbins, directors. Water- 
power is to be developed to operate the 
plant. 

The Opelika (Ala.) Cotton Mills, organ- 
ized some months ago, is proceeding rap- 
idly with the erection of its buildings. 
Contract has been let for the machinery, 
to include 6500 spindles at the start, for 
the production of 30s and 60s, single and 
ply yarns and warps. Next year 8500 
spindles will be added, making equip- 
ment 15,000 spindles in all. The initial 
investment will be upwards of $130,000, 
and the final about $300,000. J. R. Hard- 
away is general manager, 


LUMBER. 


[A complete record of new mills and build- 
ing operations in the South will be found in 
the Construction Department.] 


LUMBER MARKET REVIEWS. 


Baltimore. 
Office Manufacturers’ Record, 
Baltimore, Md., May 16. 
The local Jumber market has shown no 
evidence of increased activity during the 
past week, but there is a steady and not 





urgent demand present in nearly every de- 
partment of the industry. 
lumber are liberal, and stocks generally 


The receipts of 


ample for the demand in yellow-pine lum- 
ber. North Carolina pine is still showing 
indications of a fairly active movement, 
while prices continue steady for desirable 
grades of lumber. In air-dried lumber 
the demand from local yardmen has been 
moderate during the week. Box lumber 
is in demand, and in joists and seantling 
prices are a shade easier. 
demand for kiln-dried lumber is improy- 
ing, and prices so far well maintained, 
while future operations in this line are 
somewhut uncertain. The general opinion 
is, however, that both the domestic and 
foreign business in North Carolina pine 
will continue of the average volume dur- 
ing the summer months. There has been 
a good business in white pine, and the 
market is in fair shape. Hardwood lum- 
ber dealers are encouraged by the outlook, 
and indications point to a guod trade from 
all the usual sources. In some lines of 
hardwood prices at the mill are easier, 
but the genera] list of values holds steady 
and is well maintained. Exporters report 
business as improving, and advices from 
Great Britain and continental ports are 
more encouraging. 


Savannah. 
[From our own Correspondent.) 
Savannah, Ga., May 14. 

The movement in all departments of the 
local lumber market during the past week 
has been fairly active, and the demand 
for all grades of lumber is steady. The 
situation in the lumber industry at the 
moment is satisfactory, and while there is 
no urgent demand, a fair average busi- 
ness during the summer is expected. At 
a meeting of the Georgia Saw-Mill Asso- 
ciation, held last week at Tifton, members 
present at the meeting reported that a 
number of mills had hurry orders on hand 
for thirty days or over, and it was de- 
cided to postpone curtailment of the out- 
put until June 1, when for one month all 
members of the association will reduce 
the output of their mills 3344 per cent. 
The shipments of lumber and other wood 
products from this port for the past week 
aggregated over 3,000,000 feet to North- 
ern and Eastern ports. Reports from 
Brunswick and Darien are very favor- 
able; mills are all busy, and receipts of 
timber liberal, with a fair domestic and 
foreign demand. Shipments of lumber 
from Brunswick for the three months 
ending March 31 amounted to 79,200,000 
feet. Vessels are still held at high rates, 
and for carrying lumber charters to New 
York were made last week at $5, and to 
points on Hudson river $5.50, and from 
Brunswick to Norwich, Conn., at $5.50. 


Charleston. 
[From our own Correspondent.] 
Charleston, 8S. C., May 14. 
There has been a steady demand so far 
this month in this section for yellow pine 
and cypress lumber, and the mills at this 
and adjacent points are generally sup- 
plied with orders to keep them busy. At 
Georgetown the large milling plants are 
all working their plants at their full ca- 
pacity, and there seems to be no scarcity 





of orders, Inquiries from bath domestic 





| company 


| plant is located just outside the city limits 


TY _ . | Inaking shipments of over a cargo per 
w foreign | 





and foreign sources are numerous, and 
shipments from Georgetown and nearby 
points indicate a steady trade, while no 


urgent demand is expected during the 
summer months. Prices are generally 


steady, but for certain classes of lumber a 
somewhat easier tendency in values is 
There is a fair demand for 
crossties, and shingles, and in 
these industries a material improvement 
at all points is reported. The offering 
of tonnage is moderate, and handy-sized 
lumber carriers hold their rates at firm 


apparent. 
staves 


figures. Late charters are as follows: 
Schooner Bayard Hopkins, 232 tons, 


Georgetown to New York with kiln-dried 
boards at $5; schooner John S. Davis, 3135 
tons, from Georgetown to Boston with 
lumber on private terms; schooner John 
A. Beckerman, Boston 
with lumber at $6. 
by Clyde Line steamers each week con- 
The 


of Georgetown is 


teorgetown to 
Shipments of lumber 


tinue to show a steady increase. 
Tilghman Lumber Co, 


week, and its mill is sawing right along, 
with capacity of 50,000 feet a day. This 
is operating several different 
legging roads of its own, besides purchas- 
ing from others, always keeping a reserve 
The company's 


stock of logs on hand. 


on the Sampit river. 


Mobile. 
[From our own Correspondent.) 
Mobile, Ala., May 14. 
The week under review has been one of 
considerable activity in the lumber trade 
ot this port, the total shipments of lumber 
alone being 3,593,600 feet, of which over 
1,000,000 feet went to Cuban ports. The 
total shipments so far this season amount 
to 110,181,375 feet, against 47,998,247 
feet last The general lumber 
market is steady, with a good demand 
from the usual sources, and prices steady 
The timber mar- 


senson, 


for all desirable grades, 
ket has 
business has been developed during the 
week. Shipments amounting to 254,878 


been active, and considerable 


cubic feet of sawn timber went out last 
week to Great Britain and continental 
ports, while 39,995 cubic feet of hewn 
timber went to the same markets. The 
tene of the timber market is strong at 16 
to 1644 cents per cubie foot for sawn, and 
16 cents for hewn timber, Pine saw logs 
are quoted $7 to $10 per 1000 superficial 
feet; cypress logs, 6 to 11 cents per cubic 
foot; poplar logs, $8 per 1000 superficial 
feet, and oak, $8 to $12. Freight rates 
are firm, with a moderate offering of ton- 
nage, and charters for the week show the 
following rates: Pensacola to picked 
ports in United Kingdom with timber, 
132/6, old form; Pensacola to picked ports 
or Holland 115/, and to Antwerp 117/6; 
Mobile to Holland with timber 112/6, op- 
tion Greenock, Cardiff or Newport, 110/. 


Beaumont. 
[From our own Correspondent.] 
Beaumont, Texas, May 14. 

The market for all grades of lumber 
has ruled fairly active, and throughout 
this section the situation is regarded by 
manufacturers as encouraging. The re- 
cent heavy rains in Southwest Texas 
have restricted operations in yard stocks, 
but with the opening of the building sea- 
son the demand for this class of lumber 
is expected to show a material increase. 
There is a decided demand for bill stuff, 
and mills in some cases have more orders 
than they can take care of. There is a 
fair local demand for lumber from build- 
ers, and sales from retail yards have been 
larger than usual, Millmen have great 
faith in the future of the lumber trade, 
and are investing largely in timber lands 
and constructing a number of new mill- 





ing plants, Four new saw-mills haye 


Se 


been nearly completed inside of six weeks 
on the Pittsburg & Gulf road between 
and the Sabine The 
Beaumont Lumber Co. has recently com- 


Beaumont river. 
pleted a large lumber shed, covering an 
entire block. It was constructed for the 
planer department and for storage of fin- 
The foreign export trade 
chrough Sabine Pass is improving, and 
the Morgan Lumber Co, and other ship- 


ished stock. 


pers are very busy, and will clear several 
cargoes for Europe during this month. 


Lumbe1 Notes. 


The FL EK. Creelman 


Iiinois was chartered last week at Nash- 


Lumber Co, of 


ville to operate its milling plant in Ten- 
hessee, 

The Offutt Planing Mill at 
Ky., was destroyed by fire on the Sth inst. 
The loss is estimated at $10,000, with 
$2000 insurance, 


Lebanon, 


Christopher Kelley has sold his lumber- 
yard at Cumberland, Md., to Henry Mil- 
tenberger of that city, who, it is said, rep- 
resents the recently-organized Western 
Maryland Lumber Co, 

Kk. M. Crank of Norfolk has bought of 
IX, M. Jones for $8500 a tract of 469 acres 
of timber land in Dinwiddie county, near 
the line of the Seaboard Air Line road, 
The tract is estimated to contain 10,000,- 
OOO feet of timber, 

The West Norfolk Company’s saw and 
planing mill at West Norfolk, Va., was de- 
stroyed by fire on the 11th inst. A large 
lumber was on hand, and the 
total loss is estimated at $60,000. The 
umount of insurance is not stated. 
Hilton & Dodge 
Lumber Co, at Mt. Vernon, Ga., was de- 


stock of 


The big mill of the 
stroyed by fire on the Sth inst, It is re- 
ported that the loss is pretty well covered 
by insurance. The company had just put 
in a lot of new machinery and had the 
mill running at its full capacity. 

At Austin, Texas, on the 7th inst, John 
Hf. Kirby of Houston purchased the tim- 
ber off T7000 acres of school pine lands in 
Jasper county for the consideration of 
SSQ.1ST7. The price ranged from $3.50 to 
$5.50 per acre. The extension of the Gulf, 
Beaumont & Kansas City Railroad will 
traverse the property purchased, 

The 
Cass, Pocahontas county, West Virginia, 


Virginia Spruce Lumber Co. of 
has been chartered, with a capital stock 
of $100,000, The incorporators are Gant 
Luke of Piedmont, W. Va.; J. IX. Kass of 
Pa.; John G. Luke of East 
J.: S. BE. Waymaker of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and C, I, Moore of Coving- 
ton, Va. 

Allen & O'Shee of 
have commenced the construction of a 


Tyrone, 
Orange, N. 


Alexandria, La,, 
saw and planing mill on Red river at the 
mouth of: Bayou Rigolette, 
will cut all kinds of hardwood and yellow 


where they 


pine, cottonwood and any timber that can 
be floated down by Red river and the 
Bayou Allen. The senior member of the 
firm arrived at Alexandria recently from 
Indiana. 

The monthly meeting of the Georgia 
Saw-Mill Association was held last week 
at Tifton, Ga. The 
unanimously re-elected for the ensuing 
year—president, H, H. Tift of ‘Tifton; 


old officers were 


vice-president, Martin F, Amorous of Bay- 
boro; secretary, F. FE. Waymer of Tifton; 
treasurer, Martin F. Amorous. Reports 
of members present showed that a num- 
ber had hurry orders for (hirty days or 
over. It was decided to postpone curtail- 
ment of output until June 1, when for one 
month all members of the association will 
reduce the output of their mills 3844 per 
cent., same to be based on the average 
output for the first three months of the 


present year. 
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MECHANICAL. 


Cleaning the Uncleanable. 


The Union Boiler Tube Cleaner Co. of 
Pittsburg has patented a device for clean 
ing the 
boiler, which have heretofore been classed 
With this de 


Climax and Hazelton type of 


among the “uncleanable.” 


vice this company claims to be 


burnish the tubes, removing all the seale, | 











BOILER-CLEAN 


regardless of thickness or quality, with 
out in any way injuring the iron or af 
fecting the joints, and not only restore 


the lost efficiency, but to actually aug- 
ment the steaming qualities of these types 
of boilers, with an entire absence of all 
danger of cutting the tubes, and in all 
other particulars to be of benefit to the 
same extent that they are in the straight 
horizontally inclined water-tube boilers. 
The device is claimed to be a marvel of 
ingenuity, and that it accomplishes the 
object sought to be gained in an astonish 
ingly short time, and that it is reeeiving 
the highest encomiums in the industrial 
world. The Union Company's devices are 
either sold or leased at a price which is 


more in the nature of a royalty 





than the sale of machinery, or they clean 
boilers by contract at a fixed price per 
tube upon a percentage of the saving in 


fuel, or pay the owners of a plant a fixed | 


price per annum—not less than 5 per cent. 
of the fuel bills based upon the business 
and they to have 


Some one of these five 


of the preceding year 
all the saving. 
methods should certainly appeal to those 


who pay the coal bills. This company’s 


able to 





rather 
! 





success in its unique and exclusive field 
The company says 
taken 


| has been remarkable, 
its devices have never been from 
a plant where they have made a demon- 


stration. 


Greenwald Automatic Cut-Off Engine. 


Owners of manufactories requiring un 


usual steadiness of motion should be 


especially interested in the “Greenwald” 


uutomatic cut-off engine. The instanta 


ING DEVICE. 


neous closure of the cut-off valves (aside 


from the action of gravitation) is made 


positive by the action of the steam pres 


sure upon the area of the valve-steras, 


the shock of the closing movement being 


noiselessly received (after ports «are 


closed) by air-cushions provided for the 


purpose. This arrangement secures, as 


GREENWALD AUTOMATIC CUT-OFF 


above stated, a positive action of the cut- 
off valve at any desired rate of piston 
speed. As the steam pressure within the 
chests and the cylinder are identical at 
the time of disengagement, there is no 
friction of the valve against the seat to 
retard its prompt closure. 

The valves are plane plates sliding upon 
plane surfaces, presenting opposing sur- 


faces so distributed that no shoulders are 





worn thereon by the variable travel of the 
cut-off valve. 

The principle of plane-sliding surfaces 
involve the least wear and tear, and in 
practice has a self-trueing tendency, af- 
fording a guarantee of perpetual tight- 
ness and efficiency. Plane-sliding valves 
are so well known, their great durability 
und other good qualities so unquestiona- 
fact, that 
und engineers justly regard them as the 


bly an established mechanics 
highest standard in use, 

Bach valve has several ports or open- 
ings, a suitable number being provided to 
insure a prompt and ample area to main- 
the the 
boiler pressure within the eylinder, up to 


tain closest approximation to 


the point of the cut-off, in the case of 
steam valves, and afford the greatest pos- 


sible freedom from back or counter pres- 








sure on the exhaust side of the piston in 
the case of the exhaust valves. 


Bach and com- | 


thoroughly 


valve is 


favorable conditions as regards the power 
required to move them and the wear and 
tear on the actuating mechanism, for 
economical and other reasons connected 
with smoothness. 

Those desiring a further and entirely 
complete statement of details relative to 
this engine are invited to address the 
builder, the I. & E. Greenwald Co., 720 
East Pearl street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A Most Effective Pipe Wrench. 

The large number of tools used in the 
mechanical trades has been attended by 
the introduction of some that, possessing 
simple yet effective features, have come 
to be looked upon as perfection in their 
class. The universal use which the pipe 
wrench developed has made this tool one 
of those that have been improved con- 


| stantly with the aim of providing that 


iype which would be most effective. In 





THE 


pletely independent of its fellow, both as 
regards actuation and adjustment, hence 
the most precise adjustment of the valves 
possible in modern automatic cut-off en- | 
gine practice can be made. You are not | 
forced to stop at the best average or to 
split the difference, as in the case where 
the valves are not independent as regards 
actuation, but can proceed to the most 
vigorous and exact conditions, 

The 
shaft, common to all, which has a coinei- 


valves are actuated by a cam- 


dent rotary motion with the main crank- 
shaft. The steam valves are moved by 
separate eccentrics having sufficient angu- 
lar advance to insure a quick opening 
The valves derive 


movement, exhaust 


JOHNSTON AUTOMATIC 


| wrench, 





their movements from separate “wall- 













OS ae a MrEat 


ENGINE—REAR VIEW. 


“ams,” the peculiar shape of the same 
giving to the exhaust-valve ports a very 
quick opening on the exhaust side of the 
piston, the valves remaining at a rest dur- 
ing the greater part of the piston’s stroke, 
and closing quickly just as the stroke is 
completed, the ports being closed and the 





valve remaining stationary during the 
| following steam stroke of the piston. 
The valves do their work under very 


PIPE WRENCH. 

the belief that wide-awake manufacturers 
and mechanics having occasion to use the 
pipe wrench are interested in the latest de- 
velopments of that tool, an illustration is 
presented of the Johnston automatic pipe 
This wrench was invented by a 
(Cfeorgian, and its manufacture and intro- 
duction on the market by a South Caro- 
linian Was an instant success; the demand 
for it, based on its merits, is rapidly in- 
creasing. 

but 
combined head and handle, 


The Johuston wrench consists of 


three parts 


swinging jaw and pin; all parts are inter- 


changeable and made of crucible stee!, 


drop-forged. The jaws adjust themselves 
quickly to different size pipe, and are in- 
released by 


simply raising the 


stantly 





handle. The wrench firmly grips galvan- 
ized or iron pipe or solid iron bars, it can- 
not slip, and is warranted not to crush. 
William B. Volger of 88 Chambers street, 
New York, manufactures this wrench, 
and further particulars may be obtained 
by addressing him. 

Busines men of Somerset, Ky., are or- 
ganizing a commercial club. 
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FOREIGN TRADE. 


This department is designed to set forth 
opportunities for the extension of the trade 
abroad of American manufacturers, and to 
record facts about the rapidly-developing 
commerce of the South. 


Coal for Denmark. 


Charles Earl Currie, Royal Danish con 
sul at Louisville, Ky., referring to a letter 
from the consulate regarding the export 
of American coal to Denmark, published 
in the Manufacturers’ Record two months 
ago, writes that the article, together with 
a report on the subject prepared by him 
self, was referred to the ministry of for- 
eign affairs at Copenhagen, The foreign 
Oflice promptly turned the matter over to 
a leading firm in Copenhagen, and this 
firm has now written Mr. Currie for full 
information on the subject. He is anx- 
ious for American coal producers to give 
him full particulars, so that he may bring 
it to the attention of his correspondents 
in Denmark. 


New Line to Europe. 

In the last issue of the Manufacturers’ 
Record reference was made to a proposed 
line of stenmships which will be operated 
Norfolk, Va., 


and other European perts, 


between and Rotterdam 
The first ves- 
sel to leave Norfolk in this service is the 
St. Hubert. She is of 2000 tons register, 
and is to be followed by other vessels in 
regular schedule. It is understood 
Richmond capitalists have become inter- 
ested in the line, and that the fleet of ves- 


sels will be increased as traffie demands. 


Interested in Port Chalmette. 





A New Orleans dispatch is to the effect 
that the Illinois Central Railroad Co. may 
become interested in Port Chalmette and 
utilize these terminals in addition 
water-front property at New Orleans by 
purchasing them from the New Orleans & 
Western Railroad Co. It is stated that 
negotiations have been in progress for 
sometime past between representatives of 
the two companies with this end in view. 


Large Cuban Cargo. 


The steamship Widdrington recently left 
Mobile for Cuban ports carrying the larg 
est cargo ever shipped to this market from 
Mobile. 
Was so large that about thirty carloads 


The amount of business offering 


were left behind to be taken on the next 
trip of the vessel. The Widdrington is in 
the service of the Mobile-Cuban Steam 
ship Co., which has a schedule to Havana, 
Santiago and other Cuban seaports, 


Locomotives for Finland. 


The Richmond Locomotive and Ma- 
chine Works has recently completed an- 
other order of locomotives to be used on 
the Finland Railway system. One ship- 
ment, comprising twenty-seven carloads, 
has already been sent to New York, where 


it will be loaded on a steamship. 


Notes. 


The value of exports from New Or- 
leans in April was $14,099,430, an in- 
crease of $9,488,117 over those of April, 
1899. 

The steamship Comus of the Crom- 
well Steamship Co., for service between 


New Orleans and New York, reached 
New Orleans last week on her maiden 
trip. 

It is announced that a contract has 


been made for the delivery of 60,000 tons 
of soft coal for immediate shipment from 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk and, 
perhaps, New York to England and the 
Continent. 


The steamship King Edgar recently 


that | 





to its | 
|} which will include a modern electric plant. 





cleared from Newport News for the 


Azores with a cargo of corn and coal. 


This is the first ship which has ever 
cleared from Newport News for these 
islands, 

The Lord Line of vessels, plying be- 


tween Baltimore and Irish ports, has been 
increased by the steamship Lerd Roberts, 
Which has arrived at Baltimore on its first 
trip. The Lord Roberts has a cargo ca- 
pacity of 7000 tons, and is 375 feet long 
and 48's feet beam, 


TRADE NOTES. 


Page Belling.— The Terhune-Nixon Co, of 
Rome, Ga., has been appointed an agency 
for the sale of VPage belting. This is the 
eclebrated belting manufactured by the Page 
Belting Co. of Concord, N. H., under the 
brand of “Crown Belting.’’ 

Oil Filters for Mexico.—The new electric- 
power plant of the Electric Street Railway 
Co, in Mexico City is the finest in the Mexi- 
can Republic. American machinery entirely 
is used. The oiling wus ordered 
from the Burt Manufacturing Co. of Akron, 
Ohio, manufacturer of the Cross oil filters. 


system 


Ammunition, 
Peters’ 


Satisfactory Results  ob- 
tained from the use of cartridges 
are revelations to shooters. Sportsmen speak 
terms of the efliciency of 

One of the special points 
to which attention is called is the cleanli- 
ness of the bore of any rifle using these 
cartridges. They are manufactured by the 
Peters Cartridge Co. of Cincinnati. 


in the highest 
these cartridges. 


A Large Compressor.—The New York Air 
Compressor Co. has received through the 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. an order for a 
compound steam-driven compressor to fur- 
nish 1500 cubic feet of air per minute for the 


motive-power department of the New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad. The com- 
pressor company is also building a large 


compressor to be placed in the Grand Cen- 
tral Station for the operation of pneumatic 
signals. 

Another Order for Ridgway Machinery. 
The Kimball Hotel at Atlanta is about to 
make extensive improvements to its hostelry, 


The engine for this plant will be of the Me- 
Ewen type, 14x14, and the dynamo of Thomp- 
son-Ryan type, direct-connected, 75-kilowatt. 
EK. B. Tyler, Nashville (Tenn.) agent of the 
Ridgway Dynamo & Engine Co, of Ridgway, 
Pa., maker of the engine and dynamo men- 
tioned, placed the contract. 


J. S. Schotield’s Sons Co.-.J. S. Schotield’s 
Sons & Co., operating iron works at Macon, 
Ga., has been incorporated under the name 
of J. S. Sechotield’s Sons Co. The manage- 
ment of the will remain the 
sume as that of the old firm. The corpora- 
tion takes all the assets and assumes all the 
liabilities of the partnership, and will con- 
duct its affairs under the same policy which 
has made well and favor- 
ably known during the last half-century. 


corporation 


the business so 





Selling in Honduras.—Trade with Central 
American countries and those further south 
is attracting the attention of Southern busi- 
ness houses. In the machinery and supplies 
line there are especially good opportunities 
for American manufacturers and dealers. 
The Southern Log Cart & Supply Co. of Mo- 
bile, Ala., has commenced the development 
of a trade with Honduras, its last shipment 
being an assorted lot of machinery and sup- 
plies, involving several thousand dollars, to 
the Pan-American Rubber Co. 


Supplying Otto Gas Engines.—-The rapid 
increase in orders for the Otto gas engine has 
caused the maker to gradually enlarge its 
preductive capacity. Large additions have 
been made to the plant that enabie the com- 
pany to double its capacity. Together with 
the modern machinery and other equipment 
that has been added, the Otto Gas Engine 
Works of Philadelphia will be enabled to 
supply its customers more promptly. The 
company is now building engines, several of 
which range up to 150 horse-power. 


Unique Electric Fan.—The Western Elec- 
trical Supply Co. of St. Louis, always among 
the first to introduce new devices, has a neat 
and at the same time a most useful little de- 
vice in the way of an automatic rotary hand 
fan, which is intended to shelve the palm 
leaf, folding and electric battery fans. 
There is no mechapism to get out of order, 
a ratchet wheel being the only mechanical 
part. It is worked by the pressure of the 
hand on the two handles. It will certainly 
be a seller when the public learns of it. 





PHOSPHATES. 


Phosphate Markets. 


Office Manufacturers’ Record, 
Baltimore, Md., May 16. 
The general tone of the local phosphate 
market is quiet, while brokers report no 
stiles of any amount in either Tennessee 
rock, 
holding off for lower prices, which ap- 


or Florida Buyers are generally 
plies also to other fertilizer ingredients. 
The following charters are reported for 
the Fitch, 
1027 tons, and Horace W. Macomber, 926 
tons, from Port Tampa to Philadelphia or 
Baltimore at $2; Stikelstrad, 
1188 tons, Fernandina to United King- 
dom or Continent, sfeamer Glen- 
moren, 1803 tons, from Pensacola to Dun- 
kirk, both on private terms; 
Swanley, 1497 tons, Port Tampa to Stet- 
tin at 22/6, June 25; steamer Byron, 1321 


week: Schooners James W. 


steamer 
and 


steamer 


tons, Fernandina or Savannah to Rotter- 
dam at 18/, and steamer Urania, 1704 
tons, Tampa to Helsingborg at-22/, June, 
All reports from the Southern phosphate 
helt 


mining sections, 


indicate a steady movement at all 
The South 
Carolina is steady, with stocks accumu- 


market in 


lating in some cases, but the present de- 
mand and the fulfilment of old contracts 
keep the visible supply down to the nor- 
mal. Prices for domestic and foreign 
reck are steady, with shipments moder- 
ate. The situation in Florida is 
changed, and holders of rock are gener- 
ally firm in their views, and while the 
last 


month, miners are satisfied to wait, as 


un- 


demand is not so pronounced as 
the popularity of their high-grade rock 
will always force a demand. Shipments 
from the ports will be liberal this month, 
and from the number of charters reported 
for late May and the month of June, a 
more than average business is expected. 
In Tennessee the movement among min- 
ers is better, a number of hands having 
lately been secured, so that the scarcity 
of labor is remedied for the present. The 
general tone of the market at Mt. Pleas- 
ant is quiet, and sales of both domestic 
and foreign show but little expansion in 
volume, The nominal asking prices still 
remain as quoted in last week's issue, 
Fertilizer Ingredients. 

There is no change to note in the am- 
moniate market, and trade continues 
quiet, while manufacturers are generally 
holding off for lower prices before pur- 
chasing for future necessities. Current 
offerings of tankage are being readily 
tuken at about 2.10 and 10 to 2.15 and 10, 
Sulphate of ammonia 
Nitrate 
of soda is barely steady for spot and near 


basis Baltimore. 
is quiet, with an easier tendency. 


delivery. 

The following table 
prices current at this date: 
Sulphate of ammonia (gas)... 9 @2% 


represents the 





Nitrate of soda............s00 180 @18%5 
BONE kdinckecccleevabvaedes eens 2 274%4@ 2 32% 
Hoof meal..... 223 @— 
Azotine (beef). . 23 @2 40 
Azotine (pork)...............00- 235 @ 2 40 
Tankage (concentrated)....... 220 @— 
Tankage (9 and 20)........ 2 20 & 10@ 2 25 & 10 
Tankage (7 and 30)............. 19 00 @20 00 
. ff. 24 00 @25 00 


Phosphate and Fertilizer Notes. 


The British steamship Silverdale sailed 
from Port Tampa on the 5th inst. for 
Stettin with a cargo of 2693 tons of phos- 
phate rock from J. Buttgenbach & Co. 
The German ship Flootbeck cleared for 
Yokohama, Japan, on the 12th inst, with 
3150 tons of phosphate rock from the 
Greenhead Phosphate Co, and the Florida 
Engineering Co. The schooner J. R. Teel 
cleared with a full cargo of phosphate 
reck on the 13th inst. 

The Southern Phosphate Mining Co., 
recently organized at Jacksonville, Fla., 
has established its headquarters in that 





city. The company’s mines are at Early 
Bird, Fla., and the product is shipped 
through Fernandina. The company has 
a modern plant, including the best ma- 
chinery and appliances for loading and 
The officers of 
Isanc Brereton, presi- 


shipping phosphate rock. 
the company are: 
dent; Fred W. Llayward, vice-president 
and treasurer, and Charles S, Adams, sec- 


retary. 


TRADE LITERATURE. 


Gift for Semi-Bronze Users.—A neat and 
useful combination pocket and memoran- 
dum book, appealing particularly to engin- 
eers, has been issued by the Charleston Me- 
tallic Packing Co., Charleston, S. C., manu- 
facturer of the well-known semi-bronze pack- 
ing. These beoks are not intended for gen- 
eral distribution, but will be sent upon re- 
quest to engineers using semi-bronze pack- 
ing and to those interested. The company’s 
packing is handled by the principal supply 
dealers, and there is a branch office at 32 
Oliver street, Boston, Mass. Those not 
fxmiliar with this packing may obtain sam- 
ple and descriptive circular on request. 


Combustion with Forced Draft.—W.S. Hut- 
ton,in his “Steam Boiler Construction,” states 
that “the economy that may be obtained by 
combustion with forced draftina steam boiler 
is due to the increased rate of combustion and 
increased efficiency of the heating surfaces 
produced by it, resulting in increased boiler 
power. The increase of power obtained de- 
pends principally upon the quantity of air 
brought into intimate contact with the fuel 
in a given time, but the power of the boiler 
may generally be increased from 40 to 100 
per cent. by the application of well-arranged 
forced draft.” The B. F. Sturtevant Ce. of 
Boston can supply interesting information 
on forced draft. 


Asphalt for Roofs and Pavements.—The 
universal use which asphalt has attained 
for construction of roofs and pavements is 
one of the strongest recommendations of the 
material's merits. Asphalt, or solid bitu- 
men, is a natural pitch found in different 
countries, the most accessible and econom- 
ical for use in the United States being ob- 
tained from the remarkable and evidently 
inexhaustible deposit on the Island of Trini- 
dad. Manufacturers have availed them- 
selves of the use of natural asphalt to pro- 
duce a number of marketable brands of 
goods for roofing and paving purposes, the 
Warren Chemical & Manufacturing Co. of 81 
Fulton street, New York, being pioneers in 
this direction. This company has issued a 
booklet which presents full descriptions and 
explanations concerning its products, the 
Anchor brand being the most prominent one. 
Catalogue on request. 


Gas and Gasoline Engines.—The manufac- 
turing fraternity and all who use power are 
constantly having brought to their attention 
the fact that gas and gasoline engines are 
coming into universal use. The efficient 
forms in which such engines are offered 
nowadays combines every feature that suc- 
cessful practice requires, and many steam 
engines are being replaced by these new ma- 
chines. Messrs. ©, A. Dissinger & Bro. of 
Wrightsville, Pa., have perfected a gas and 
gasoline engine through exhaustive experi- 
ments, and it has been used most success- 
fully by many utilizers of power. Dissinger 
& Bro.’s engine is known as “The Capital,” 
and it distinctive features that 
will appeal to the discerning buyer about to 
contract for power plant. Catalogue of this 
engine may be obtained on application, and 
within its pages will be found a complete 
technical description, aided by a number of 
il'ustrations. 


possesses 


High-Class Vehicles.— The demand for 
high-class wheeled vehicles in this country 
has been on an enlarged scale since the pres- 
ent active industrial movement. The steady 
demand that previously existed, augmented 
by the increased demand, has brought many 
orders to American manufacturers. The 
South has been prominent among vehicle- 
manufacturing centers, and its product in 
this department is well and widely known. 
The Geo. Delker Co. of Henderson, Ky., 
was one of the pioneers in the South, its 
successful business having been conducted 
for nearly half a century. The company’s 
latest catalogue of high-class vehicles shows 
an illustrated line that comprises a variety 
calculated to fully supply demands. The 
introduction of rubber tires has been given 
proper attention by the Delker Company, 
and a number of its vehicles are equipped 
with those modern conveniences of the 
Kelly-Springfield type. 
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HE MANUFACTURERS RECORD 

secks to verify every item re. 
ported in its Constructiou Depart- 
ment by a fall investigntion and 
complete correspondence withevery- 
one interested. But it ts often im- 
possible to do this before the item 
must be printed, or else lose its value 
as news. In such cases the state- 
ments are always made as“rumored” 
and not as positive 


or “reported,” 


items of news. If our readers wilt 


note these points they will see the 


necessity of the discrimination, and 
they will avoid accepting as a cer- 


tainty matters that we explicitly 


state are “reports” or “ramors” only. 


We are always glad toe have our 


attention called to any errors that 


may occur. 


*Means machinery, proposals or supplies 
ire wanted, particulars of which will be 
found under head of “Machinery Wanted.” 


relating to matters re 


will be of advantage 


In correspondence 
ported in this paper, it 
to all concerned if it is stated that the infor 
mation was gained from the Manufacturers’ 


Record. 

It often occurs that the organization of a 
new company in a town is not known by the 
postmaster, and hence letters addressed to 
the are returned 
krown.” The Manufacturers’ 


perts the first organization of all companies, 


marked ‘not 


Record re 


company 


and our readers, in seeking to get into com 
munication with them, should be 
ful in deciding how to address them, and it 
the 


in ald to the post 


very care 


is often advisable to add names of one 
or more incorporaters as 
master in delivering mail 


ALABAMA. 


\shby Brick Works.-¢ Bb. Chatres and 
associates will build brick werks with ea 
pacity of 10,000 per day 

Birmingham Lime-kiln,— Costello & Ward 
have established a lime-kilm at) Mountain 
Junetion 

Cropwell oil Mill Roberson AY Jones 
contemphite erecting an oil mill 

Madwardsville) Gold Mining real York 
and A. LL. Sehlappi of West Superior, Wi 
(reported last week under Pinetueky as hay 
ing purchased the Pinetueky gold mines and 
to add considerable mochinery), have, with 
Sam Wallace of Glasgow, Seotland, organ 
ized the York Gold Mining Co., with eapital 


stock of $500,000 


The Counters 


Neely, president 


Giuntersville, Cotton Mill 
ville Cotten Mill Co., BL oO 
(ately 
desires to 
that 
are not 


reports al 


inform machinery supply houses 


estimates on building and equipment 


owing to a local mis 


wanted yet, 
understanding about site 
Hatnsile 


Manufacturing Co 


has been in 


Huntsville Factory South 
Handle 
corporated to mm 
with capital stock of $60,000, by W. A. 
nan of New York city, M 
Huntsville, T. S. Dutcher, G. W. 
and K. B. Fullerton of Brookiyn, N. Y. 


eTn 
handles, ete 
Chip 


nufacture 


Rh. Grace of 


to build 3000-spindle plant), | : 


Penwarden | 


ARKANSAS. 


Giliham—Mining.—Chartered: The South 
fern Zine & Copper Mining Co., with capital 


stock of Kingsley is presi- 
John Paul, vice-president; W. A. Bat- 
son, secretary, and W. F. Stalls, treasurer 
Helena 
construct a sewerage system. 


Mayor.” 


$2,000,000 7. Be 


dent; 


The city will 
Address “*The 


Sewerage System. 


Mountain Home—Mining.—The Illinois 
Marble Milling & Mining Co. has been char 
capital stock of $300,000, by J. 
president; KE. D 


tered, with 


A. Gardner, Basserman, 


vice-president, and T. N. Chenowith, secre 
tury and treasurer. 
Pine Bluff — Transportation. — The Inde 


pendent Packet Co. has been incorporated, 
with W. R. Kirby, president; F. E. 


“tary and treasurer, and Capt. Mat Downs, 


Lee, sec 


superintendent 

Retining, ete, Company. 
Chartered The Electric Metal 
Co. and the Metal Refining Co., with capital 


Texarkana 
Locating 


stock of $1,000,000 each; Ernest Dale Owen, 
president; Fred M. Steele, vice-president, 
and William J. Kelley, secretary and treas 
urer 

Van Buren—Ginnery, ete.—Wm. L, Taylor | 
has purchased the Edrington cotton gin and 
corn mill, as lately reported, and will add | 
two 70-suw ginstands and corn sheller and 
rusher; alse contemplates installing later 


on a 50-barrel flouring mill.* 
The Valley 
with 


Telephone Company. 
incorporated, 
for 
telephone system from Pine 
roe, La W. J. Savage, T. J. 
Thompson and others are the incorporators 


Warren 
has been 


$40,000, 


Telephone Co 
constructing a 
Bluff to Mon 


expital stock of 


FLORIDA. 


Karly Bird—Phosphate Mines.The South 
ern Phosphate Mining Co., recently organized 
Isaac Brereton, presi 


at Jacksonville with 


dent: Fred W. Haward, vice-president, and 
Chas, S. Adams, secretary, is now develop 
ing its phosphate properties at Early Bird, 
mining about 15,000 tons per year; office in 


Gardner Building, Jacksonville. 


Ciainesville Hardware Company. — The 


Baird Hardware Co. has been incorporated, 
with EK. Baird, president; T. J. Swearingen, 


and W.. BR. 


Corrigan, J. A. | 


Mass.; 


| 


facture of paper of all kinds; capital stock 
is $10,000, and privilege of inereasing to 
$30,000. 

Cartersville Cannery. — A. Strickland, 
Walter Akerman and Hampton Field have 
incorporated the Georgia Elberta Canning 
with capital of $2000, for canning fruits 
and vegetables.* 


Co.., 


Cartersville—Mineral and Timber-land De- 
velopment.—T. W. Baxter, J. C. Oram and 
John W. Akin have incorporated the Palat 
lakanha Company for the development of min- 
eral and timber lands, manufacture of Inm 
ber, ete.; capital stock $100,000, 
Cotton Mill.—A 
been organized, with T. C. Swann, president; 
©. S. Porter, vice-president and general man 
ager: W. C. 


Covington company has 


Clark, secretary and treasurer, | 


| for the erection of the cotton mifl previously | 


reported; capital stock $100,000. 

Exastman--Cotton-oil Mill.—A_ cottonseed. 
oil mill will be erected. 
is interested. 

Gainesville 
W. L. Wheeler, E. DP. Chambers, John M. 
Hynds and have incorporated the 
Gainesville Brick Co., with eapital stock of 
$10,000, for the manufacture of brick. 
Gainesville Educational. A. W. Van 
Itoese, H. J. Pearce and M. M. Riley have 
incorperated the Brenau Association 
tablish and maintain a for 
tional purposes; capital stock is $50,000, with 
privilege of increasing to $500,000, 


others 


to Ss 


college educa 


Georgia— Mining.—Chartered: The Georgia 
& Boston Manganese Mining Co., to conduct 
general mining and milling business, by G. 
b. «. Buttington, T. E. Rothwell, F. E. Haw 
ker, B. A. Freeman and others, all of Boston, 
capital stock $2,500,000, 

Gritlin— Water-works.—The city will lay 
2000 feet of new mains at a cost of $1000; W. 
K. Howard, superintendent water-works. 





Louisville—Cotton Mill. 
been elected president; J. C. Little and R. L. 
Gamble, W. VP. Lowry, 
secretary and treasurer, of the proposed cot 
ton mill; subscribed. <A 
committee has been appointed to secure site 


vice-presidents, and 


$55,000 has been 
and purchase machinery. 
Monroe—Cotton Mill.—The company previ- 
ously reported to be organized for the estab- 
lishment of a cotton mill has been incorpo- 
rated as the Walton Cotton Milf Co., with 


| C. T. Mobley, president; Edgar 8S. Tichenor 
of Macon, Ga., secretary and treasurer; 
company has contracted for 3300 spindles 


vice-president and treasurer, 

Taylor, secretary; capital stock $50,000. 
Jacksonville--Soap Factory.—The Richard 
n Investment Co. of Atlanta, Ga., Joseph 

Kichardsen, president; G. W. Knowlton of | 

Watertown, N. Y., viee-president, and Geo. 

i Langston, secretary, has had plans and 


Norrman of At 
a soup factory at 
ALLL Ad 


specifications made by G. L. 


lanta for the erection of 


Jocksonville ONT feet to cost 


the secretary at 37 East Bay street, 


Press 
Jacksonville 

will 
boiler 


mill Lockhart 


the damage caused by 


Orlando Saw David 


repair oat onee 
explosion to his saw-mill, 

Mill... N. Hon. 
the head of 


i syndicate that proposes erecting a cotton- 


Tallahassee Cotton-oil 


son of Chattanooga, Tenn., is at 
sec«boil mill in Tallahassee. 

Tampa 
been in 


Tampa Fertilizer Factory.--The 
Fertilizer Manufacturing Co. has 

rporated, with W. W. Carnes of Memphis, 
Tenn, president; I. W. Philips of Tampa, 
vice-president, and W. R. Fuller, Jr., secre 
tury-treasurer, for the manufacture of fer 
tilizers, and will begin at once the develop 
ment of phosphate lands; capital stock 
$25,000. 

Titusville” Extract Works.The Florida 
Pextract Co. is enlarging to double capacity 


of its tannic-acid plant. 


GEORGIA, 


Americus. Knitting MillL—U. B. Harreld 


| can give information regarding the knitting 


Montgomery—Vaint Shops, ete. The At 
lanta & West Voint Railroad and the West 
ern Railway of Alabama have awarded con 
tracts for the erection of brick paint shop 
200x65 feet and an adjoining coach shed 300 | 
feet long: new 21-stall roundhouse will be 
built, new coal chutes and other improve 
ments made; $250,000 will be expended for 


new equipment and in betterments; 
have contract for the 


manager, At 


Laurie of Montgomery 


building; G. C. Smith, general 


lanta, Ga 


Montgomery.—Robert Woolfaulk is build 
ing a large ice factory . 
Montgomery Evaporating Plant John 


Bradford of Springfield, Til... has established 

a fruit evaporating plant in Montgomery 
Opelika—Cotton Mill.—The Opelika Cotton 

Mills (now building) will manufacture yarns 


Cook & | 


and warps and install at present 6500 looms 
(building for a 15,000 spindle mill, the bal 
ance of the machinery to be installed next | 


year; J. R. Hardaway, general manager, 


mill reported last week to be established in 

Americus by Rhode Island parties 
Atlanta—Feed Mills.—The Chattahoochee 

ced Mills, reported burned, will be rebuilt. 


Address A, E. Thornton, Prudential Build- 
lity 

Atlanta—Clothing Factory.—Herman Elias- 
burg, Edward D. Eliasburg, Adolph Elias- 


burg and Louis Schwartz have incorporated 
as Eliasburg Brothers & Co. for the mann- 
facture of men’s and boys’ clothing; capital 
stock $100,000. 

Augusta—Paper Mills.—Martin B. Dunbar, 
M. B. Williams, John W. Walker, T. W. 
Alexander and others have incorporated the 
Dunbar-Williams Paper Co, for the manu- 


make standard sheetings, 
drills and duck; will build to accommodate 
HOW) spindles, with sufficient for 10, 
OW spindles ultimately; capital stock is $75,- 


and 100 looms to 


power 


|} 0”, with privilege of increasing to $250,000. 





Rocky Ford Brick Works.—The Rocky Ford 
Brick installed a brick machine of 
10,000 daily capacity, increasing its capacity 
to 70,000 brick per day. 

Rome Foundry.--The Southern 
tive Foundry will increase its capital 
stock to $30,000 for enlargements, as recently 
reported; molding-room will be enlarged and 


Co. has 


warehouses erected.* 

Rome—Canning Factory._J. F. Wardlaw 
of Center Dost, Ga., is interested in the 
Rome Canning Factory, recently reported as 
organized for the establishment of a can- 
nery.* 

Savannah Shipping Company. — J. F. 
Minis, J. C. Harris, J. L. Peed, W. J. Flood 
and ©. A, Shearson have incorporated the 
Union Shipping Co. to conduct a general ship 
brokerage business; capital stock is $150,000, 
and privilege of increasing to $500,000. 

Tifton—Drug Company.—Lamar M. Ken- 
non, J. H. Kennon and D. D. Moncrief have 
incorporated the Kennon Company, to con- 
duet general drug business; capital $1500. 

Waycross—Sash, Door and Blind Factory. 
The Satilla Manufacturing Co. is installing 
machinery for the manufacture of sash, 
doors and blinds, and its entire plant will 
be operated by electricity. It will also in- 
stall an ice plant with daily capacity of 
fifty tons and cold-storage house with capac- 
ity of 500 tons. 

KENTUCKY. 

Covington — Mercantile.— Chartered: The 
Langdon-Creasey Company, with capital of 
$2000. 

Dayton—Mining.—The Kentucky & Cape 
Nome Mining Co. has been incorporated, 
with capital stock of $5000, by W. E. Par- 
rott, C. B. Haywood and others. 

Franklin—Telephone System.—Efforts are 
being made to organize a company for the 


Col. W. M. Clements | 


W. W. Abbott has | 


| Ox, by J. T. 


Brick Works.—John A. Smith, | 





erection of a telephone system. James T. 
Lovel and Claude Grainger are interested. 

Louisville — Brick Works. The Western 
Erick Co., with capital stock of $40,000, has 
been incorporated by TP. Bitzer, C. J. Doherty 
and C. G, Rogers. 

Louisville—Tobaceo Factory.—It is ru 
mored that John E. Kenyon, president of the 
Retail Tobacco Men’s Association, will in- 
corporate a company, with capital stock of 
$3.000,000, for the erection and operation of a 
large tobacco factory. 

Paris— Lead and Zine Mines.O. H. 
gar, E. EK. Possy and 8S. Shoot of St. 
Mo., have leased 100 acres of lead and zine 
optioned 1300, will develop 
100-ton furnace Paris 
for smelting the ores. 


Wine 
Louis, 
and and 


sume, erecting a 


lands 
near 


LOUISIANA, 


The Abbeville Gin 
machinery 


Abbeville—Ice Factory. 
and Iee Factory has purchased 
for an ice factory. 
Alexandria—Saw and Planing Mill.—Allen 
& O’Shee are erecting a saw and planing mill 
on Red river. 

Warmoth is 
increased to 


Diamond—Sugar Mill.—H. ©. 
having his diffusion factory 
double capacity, and will next season manu 
facture 1200 tons of cane into sugar. 

Lake Charles—Electriclight Plant and 
Water-works.—-The city will receive specifi 
for its water-works and 


cations proposed 


electric-light) plant in about two months 
Address G. T. Rock. 
Minden-—Stave  Factory.—The Hampton 


Stave Co, will build a stave factory. 


MARYLAND. 


Annapolis—TImprovements...The city has 
voted the issuance of $121,000 of bonds fer 
permanent improvements. Address ‘The 
Mayor.” 

Baltimore Conservatory. — The Loudon 


Park Cemetery Co., 323 North Charles street, 
will erect a conservatory at Loudon Park. 

Baltimere—Mining.—Chartered: The Co- 
lusa Mining Co., with capital stock of $5,000 
Popplein, F. BE. 8S. Wolfe, R, W. 
Cook, G. S. Baldwin and others. 

Baltimore—Telephone Company. The In 
ternational Interior Telephone Co. of West 
Virginia has been incorporated, with capital 
stock of $50,000, to build and operate tele 
phones, by T. F. Wilcox, C. H. Hook, G. F. 
Jones, C. C. Hughes and Address 
Theodore F. Wilcox. 


others. 


Electriclight Plant. An electric 
Address John I, 
Cristield 


Crisfield 
light plant will be erected. 
Fontaine, and 
lee Manufacturing Co.* 

Elkton 
Hill & 
organized 


secretary treasurer, 
The Elkton, Cherry 
(recently 
power-house; 


Vower-house. 
Chesapeake Railway 
)will construct a 


Co. 


Henry H. Brady, Chesapeake City, presi 
dent. 
Elkton Pulp and Paper Mill.-The Sin 


gerly Pulp & Paper Co. is improving its mill, 
including the installation of new digesters. 

Hagerstown — Electric-light Plant. — The 
street commissioners are negotiating for the 
purchase of buildings on the Potomac river 
at dam No. 5, where 1000 horse-power is avail- 
able, as a site for the city’s proposed elec 
tric-light plant. Address ‘“The Mayor.” 

Hagerstown—Hosiery Mill.—The Kilbourn 
Knitting Machine Co. of Martinsburg, W. 
Va., is investigating with a view of estab 
lishing a branch of its hosiery mill in 
Hagerstown. The company’s main plant is 
in New Brunswick, N. J., where it 
makes its own machinery. 

St. Michaels—Packing Plant.—Chas. H. 
Gramby of Atlantic City, N. J., will estab- 
lish a crab-packing plant at St. Michaels, as 
lately reported.* 

Washington, D. C.—Construction 
pany.—Chartered: The Brennan Construe 
tion Co., with capital stock of $500,000, by T. 


also 


Com- 


R. Brown, R. Butcher, F. W. Beale and 
others. 
Washington, D. C.—Supply Company.-- 


Chartered: The Automatic Supply Co., with 
capital stock of $100,000, by G. B. Welch, E. 
Vv. Murphy, C. Studds and others. 

Washington, D. C.—Lead and Zine Mines. 
The Albemarle Zine & Lead Co. has been 
incorporated, with capital stock of $300,000, 
by R. W. Haynes, H. H. Green, R. G. Bid- 
well, E. C. Clark and others. 

Washington, D. C.—Chartered: E. 8S. Ran- 
dall’s Steamboat & Excursion Co., with cap- 
ital stock of $20,000, by E. S. Randall and 
others, 
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MISSISSIPPI. 


Columbus—Compress.—Tbe Columbus Com- 
press Co. and the Queen City Compress Co. 
have consolidated, and will operate under 
one management; authorized capital $120,000. 

Enterprise Cotton Mill.—The Coffee Cot 
ton Mills Co. has been incorporated, with 
capital stock of $100,000, and awarded con- 
tract for erection of mill. 

Greenville—Cotton Mill.—Efforts are being 
made to organize a stock company for the 
erection of a cotton mill, Address H. T. 
Crosby, Box 187. 

Kos 
pur- 


Kosciusko — Electric-light) Plant.—The 
ciusko Oil Mill & Fertilizer has 
chased the city electric-light plant, as lately 
reported, and will improve, enlarge and oper- 
ate it. 


Co, 


Lexington— Electric-light Plant and Water- 
works. 
Co. will build water-works and electric-light 
plant; contract for the ice plant (previously 
reported) has been awarded; H. W. Watson, 
temporary secretary. 

Raymond Bridges. -— Hinds county will 
award contracts June 4 for two steel bridges, 
one 320 feet long over Big Black river and 
another about same length over White Oak 
ereck. Address W. W. Downing, chancery 
court. 

MISSOURI, 

Jefferson City—Telephone Exchange.—The 
Capital Telephone Co. has been incorporated, 
with J. P. Porth, president; Judge A. M. 
Hough, secretary, and Edward KR. Hogg, 
treasurer, for construction of telephone ex 
change; capital stock $50,000. 


Joplin—Mining.—The Joplin District Min 
eral Co. has been incorporated, with capital 
stock of $250,000, by P. O. Wiedman, M. Un- 
ruh, H. R. Mensing and others. 

Joplin—Mining.—Chartered: The Traders’ 
Zine Mining Co., with capital stock of $100, 
0u0, by J. M. Mason, C. W. Gregory, A. T. 
Croker and others. 

Joplin—Zine Mines.—The Traders’ Zine 
Mining Co. has been incorporated, with capi- 
tal stock of $10,000, by C. M. Gregory, J. M. 
Kerr of Cottonwood Falls, J. M. Mason of 
Kansas City, W. F. Dunlap of Joplin and 
others. 

Kansas City — Mining. — Chartered: The 
Midland Coal & Mining Co., with capital 
stock of $20,000, by Bernard Corrigan, Wil- 
liam H. Caffrey and John C. Tarsney. 


Kansas City—Crushing.—Chartered: The 
MeTernam-Halpin Rock Crushing Co., by 


Michael MeTernam, J. F. Halpin and W. F. 
Dwyer; capital $2000. 

Kansas City—Commercial.—Chartered: The 
Globe Commercial Co., by J. N. Trout, R. 8. 
Field and Seward I. Field; capital $30,000. 
Company.—Char- 
Live-Stock 


St. Joseph—Commission 
tered: Byers Brothers & 
Commission Corporation, with capital stock 
of $25,000, by J. W. Byers of Chicago, J. E. 
Byers, B. F. Hertzler, E. S. Harrell of 
Omaha, Neb., and others. 

Si. Louis—Tile Company.-The Vittana 
Mosaic Tile Co. has been incorporated, with 
capital stock of $25,000, by Amerigo Pittman, 
IF’. X. Barada and James Craig. 


St. Louis—Pressroom Company.— Charter 
ed: The J. P. Richarz Pressroom Co., with 
capital stock of $25,000, by J. P. Richarz and 
others. 

St. Louis — Mining. — The Little Widow 
Lead & Zine Mining Co., with capital stock 
of $40,000, has been incorporated by C. B. 
Glover, M. E. Edmonson, W. M. Smith and 
others. 

St. Louis—-Mining.—Chartered: The Mor- 
gan Mining Co., with capital stock of $3000, 
by ©. H. Morgan of Lamar, H. 8. Priest, F. 
W. Lehman of St. Louis and others. 


Quarry and Construction Com- 
pany.—Chartered: The Atlantic Quarry & 
Construction Co., with capital stock of 
$6000, by Michael Hanick and others. 


St. Louis 


St. Louis.—Chartered: The Sligo Iron 
Store Co., with capital stock of $400,000, by 
&. R. Blake, T. P. Corrant, G. A. Johnson and 
others. 

St. Louis.—Chartered: The St. Louis Com- 
puting Co., with capital stock of $500,000, by 
J. W. Baker and others. 

St. Louis—Trousers Factory.—The Para- 
gould Trouser Manufacturing Co. has been 
incorporated, with capital stock of $5000, for 
manufacturing trousers, ete., by M. IL. De 
Vorkin, H. Silkerman, E. J. Brown and 
others. 

St. Louis—Belting Company.—Chartered: 
The Casper Belting & Rubber Co., with cap- 
ital stock of $20,000, by G. H. Capen, W. C. 
Casper and Edward L. Preetorius. , 

Webb City—Mining.—The Gaston Mining 
Co. has been incorporated, with capital 


The Lexington Ice, Light & Water 


and H. G. Gaston. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Brevard—Water-power Development.—The 
Srevard Water Co. has made application for 
incorporation for the purpose of developing a 
water-power; capital stock is $10,000. The 

Toxaway Company is interested. 

Durham—Mercantile.—A. E. Lewith, C. 
Lewith and Joe Lewith have incorporated 
the Lewith Mercantile Co., with capital 
stock of $25,000. 

Durham—Tobacco Factory.—W. M. Fallon 
& Co. will install an automatic drying and 
order'ng with capacity of 20,000 
pounds per day. 


machine 


Georgeville—Flour Mill.—J. L. Shinn & Co, 
have erected roller flour mill, as lately re- 
ported; capacity twenty-five barrels.* 

Henderson—Cotton-oil Mill and Ice bac- 
tory.—The citizens have in contemplation 
the erection of a cottonseed-oil mill of thirty- 
five to forty tons capacity, with ice factory 
Address P. T. Jones.* 

High Point—Trunk Factory.—A company is 
being organized, with capital stock of $10,000, 
for the manufacture of the patent trunk of 
L. I. Bodenhamer. 


High 


in connection. 


Point—Hames, ete., Factory.—The 
Snow Basket Co. is investigating the busi- 
ness of manufacturing 
etc., and solicits correspondence.* 


hames, singletrees, 

Raleigh — Auditorium Company.— W. N. 
Jones, Kk. H. Battle, Geo. Allen, T. M. Ashe 
and others have incorporated the Auditorium 
Company, with capital stock of $10,000. 
Works.—H. E. Clem- 
ents of Thomasville, N. C. (reported recently 
tu establish veneering works at Sanford), 
has, with Mr. Ross, organized the Clements- 
Ross Manufacturing Co.; main building will 
be 45x138 feet. 

Scotland Neck—Knitting Mill.—J. E. Bow- 
ers, George T. Andrews and Mr. Coughenour 
will erect a mill for manufacturing hosiery; 
building will be 40x90 feet, and machinery 
has been ordered. 


Santord— Veneering 


Winston-Salem — Mercantile. — Chartered: 
The Ashcraft-Hege Dry Goods Co., by H. C. 
Ashcraft and others; capital stock $8000, with 
privilege of increasing to $25,000. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 

Charleston—Laundry, ete.—The Enterprise 
Laundry & Wood Co. has been incorporated 
by W. G. and J. BE. Harvey and J. H. Cum- 
mings; capital $1000. 

Florence Publishing. Chartered: The 
Times Company, with capital stock of $5000, 
by Hartwell M. Ayer and H. A. Brunson. 

Greenville—Brick Works.—A. B. Kay & 
Bros. have established brick works at Cross- 
well with daily capacity of 20,000 brick, and 
will install machinery for increasing capac- 
ity to 40,000 per day. 

Manning—Oil Mill, ete.—The Manning Oil 
Mill & Illuminating Co. has been chartered, 
with capital stock of $30,000, to establish an 
oil mill and electric-light plant; incorpora 
tors are F. P. Ervin, A’ Levi and Thos. F. 
Brandham. 

Marion—Cotton Mill.—The Ashby Cotton 
Mills will increase capital stock $30,000 for 
increasing capacity; present equipment 2642 
spindles and 121 looms. 

Piedmont — Cotton Mill. —The Piedmont 
Manufacturing Co., operating 61,082 spindles 
and 1978 will install 3000 additional 
spindles. 


loonis, 


Spartanburg —Warehouse Company.—The 
Spartanburg Warehouse Co. has been incor 
porated, with capital stock of $15,000, by 
Chas, Hl. Carlisle, John B, Cleveland and W. 
A. Law. 

St. Matthews—Cotton Mill.—W. TT. Cc. 
bates, P. Rich, Fred J. Buyck, F. C. Cain, 
Geo. W. Fairey and others have incorporated 
a $100,000 company for 


erection of cotton 


mill. Address the first-named. 
TENNESSEE. 
Chattanooga—Bathtub Factory.—Casey & 


Hedges will, with Ohio parties, establish a 
$50,000 porcelain bathtub factory; new build- 
ing 150x80 feet will be erected adjoining their 
soll-pipe works; capacity will be ten tubs per 
day. 

Chattanooga—Knitting Mill.—The Mathis 
& Davis Company, reported recently as or- 
ganized to build a knitting mill, has its mill 
built and machinery bought; building is 
three stories, of brick, 35x125 feet; dyehouse 
is two stories, 40x45 feet; machinery includes 
eighty knitters and sixty ribbers; 125 to 150 
operatives employed; W. B. Davis, manager. 
Chattanooga—Barrel-hoop and Lath Fac- 
tory.—The company previously reported as 
being organized by George W. Meyer, W. A. 





Meyer, J. A. Ferger and others for establish- 


i 
steck of $5000, by D. D. Hoag, D. R. Emmons | ing a barrel-hoop and lath factory at Ligi 


land Park with capacity of 60,000 hoops per 


day, has incorporated as the Chattanooga 


Cooperage Stock Manufacturing Co., with 
xuthorized capital of $20,000. 
Chattanooga—Glass Factory.—Efforts are 


beipg made to have a glass factory estab 
lished at Chattanooga by Ohio parties. Ad 
dress Chamber of Commerce. 

Knoxville—Office Building.—The Knoxville 
Gas Co. is having plans made by Baumann 
sros. for the erection of a new oflice build 
ing, to be two stories, 55x125 feet. 

Memphis—Cotton Mill.—The Pioneer Cot- 
ton Mills have been leased (as recently re- 
ported) and will be operated as the Mem 
phis Cotton Spinning Co., operating 14,000 
spindles. Address J. A. Pinchback, Gaston 
Hotel. 

Mt. Pleasant—Barrel Factory.—W. Bochol- 
mer of Madison, Wis., has purchased 1152 
acres of timber lands near Mt. Pleasant, and 
will erect a barrel-head and stave factory. 

Nushville—Drug Factory. 
Manufacturing Co. has been incorporated for 
the manufacture of drugs, chemicals, etce., 
by A. W. Williams, W. G. Kunkle, B. Rippe 
toe and others; capital stock $50,000. 


The Mississippi 


Rockwood—Iron Furnace.—The Roane Iron 
Co, has decided to build an iron furnace, and 
work on the foundation for the stack, tow- 
ers, ete., is well under way, and contract for 
erection of the stack will be awarded in a 
few weeks. The erection of this furnace was 
recently reported as contemplated at a cost 
of $250,000. 

Wartrace Electric-power Plant. — The 
Wartrace & Lynchburg Railway Co. will con 
struct a 20-foot dam across Duck river at 
Mullin’s Mill, to be built of stone, for its pro- 
posed electric-power plant. 

Wartrace—Water-works.—Surveys will be 
made at an early date with a view to con 
structing a system of water-works. John 
W. Holt, president Business League, can be 
addressed. 

Winchester—Water-works.—The Winches 
ter Water-Works Co. (reported recently in- 
corporated) has organized, with M. N. Whit- 
aker, president; H. H. Horton, vice-presi 
dent, and W. H. Miescher, secretary, to con 
struct a system of water-works.* 


TEXAS. 

Angleton—Sugar Mill.—The Lake Jackson 
Sugar Co. has been incorporated to manufac- 
ture sugar, molasses and other products of 
sugar-cane, by R. Oliver, J. L. Walker and 
Sanders Walker of Limestone county, T. J. 
Oliver of Dallas and others; capita! stock 
$25,000. 

Austin—Timber Lands.—John H. Kirby of 
Houston, Texas, has purchased 7000 acres of 
timber lands in Jasper county for $30,187. 

Dallas — Carriage Company. — Chartered: 
The Rodgers Carriage Co., with capital stock 
of $1000, by H. R. Rodgers, D. 8. Arnold and 
P. A. Fitzhugh. 

Galveston—Trading.—Chartered: The Gulf 
Ports Trading Co., with capital stock of $30, 
000, by William L. Frank and others. 

Houston—Cotton-oil Mill.-Chartered; The 
Houston Cotton Oil Co., with capital “stock 
of $50,000, by William DD. Roberts, Hugh 
Hiumphreys of Memphis, Tenn.; Herbert 
Giodwin of West, Texas, and others. 

Houston—Barrel Factory.—The Merchants’ 
& Planters’ Oil Co. has purchased the Hous 
ton Barrel and Cistern Factory with a view 
to manufacturing barrels for its own use. 

Howell--Cotton Gin.—The Howell Gin Co. 
has been incorporated, with capital stock of 
$10,000, by J. H. H. Burke, A. D. Wilson and 
others. 

Laredo—Hotel Company.— Chartered: The 
Hamilton Hotel Co., by C. W. ish, C. W. 
Westmoreland and Thomas Milan; capita! 
stock $15,000. 

Laredo—Tobacco Company.—The Mexican 
‘Tobacco Co., with capital stock of $10,000, by 


Geo. W. Riddle, H. B. Waters, J. M. Ozier 
and others, 
Lockhart—Cotton Compress.—G. F. Molle 


is installing a round-bale press in «his gin 
nery. 

Lockhart—Ginnery.—J, H. 
ing new machinery. 


Vick is install 


Morgan—Mili and Elevator.—The Morgan 
Mill & Elevator Co., with capital stock of 


$15,000, has been chartered by H. B. Aber 
nathy, ©. D. Martin and L. M. Smith. 
Palestine—Packing Company.—The Vales 


tine Packing Co. has been incorporated, with 
enpital stock of $15,000, by Henry W. Deathe, 
Hugh Jackson and Samuel McKee. 
Palestine—Telephone Exchange.—The Pal- 
estine Telephone Co., recently reported in- 
corporated, has plant already in operation 
and contemplates enlarging; J. W. Ozment, 





manager.* 


| 


San Antonio—Sanitarium Company.—Char- 
tered: The Gaseo-Chemic Sanitarium Co., 
With capital stock of $10,000, te erect and 
maintain a sanitarium, by L. A. Suggs of 
Fort Worth, G. W. Carter of Forrester, 
‘Texas, and others. 

Shermian—G rain Company.—Chartered: The 
Gribble-Carter Grain Co., with capital stock 
of $10,000, by C. FP. Gribble and others. 
Cotton-oil Mill.—The Farmers & 
Feeders’ Oil & Cotton Co, has increased its 
capital stock from $60,000 to $75,000, as lately 
reported, for the purpose of increasing its 
capacity. 

Waco—Machine Shops.—The Texas Central 
Railroad will remove its shops from Walnut 
Springs to Waco; C. Hamilton, general man- 
ager, Waco. 


Sherman 


VIRGINIA, 


Alexandria—Machine Works.—The Colum 
bia Vulverizing Co. has been incorporated 
for the manufacture of implements for 


erushing and pulverizing various minerals: 
capital stock $200,000. 

Berryville 
Railroad Co. 


Bridge.—The Norfolk & West- 
will build new bridge; L. 
hk. Johnson, general manager, Roanoke, Va. 


ern 


Dahlia—Saw-mill.—G. L. Vincent & Co. 
will rebuild their saw-mill, recently reported 


| burned. 





Ferrum—VPlow Factory.—W. C. Cousins 
controls patent rights on a convertible single 
and double shovel plow, and is ready to hear 
from manufacturers with a view of granting 
rights on royalty. 

Front Royal—Tapestry, Mill.—Capt. 
Irving A. Buck of Philadelphia, Pa., has or- 
ganized the Royal Fabric Co. under the laws 
of New Jersey with capital stock of $30,000, 
and will remove his mill for the manufacture 
of fabrics and tapestries to Front Royal, 
building for which has been secured. 

Lowmoor—Washer.—The ‘Lowmoor Iron 
(Co. is constructing a large iron-ore washer. 

Manchester—Trunk Factory.—The Union 
Trunk & Bag Co. will erect trunk factory 
100x32 feet; E. S. Moody, Jr., manager. 

Manchester — Electric-light Plant. — The 
Richmond Electric Co. has been incorporated 
for the establishment of an electric-light 
plant, with Edward J. Willis of Richmond, 
president; Joshua Hale of Newburyport, 
Mass., vice-president; George Colecot of 
Richmond, secretary and treasurer; capital 
stock $50,000. 

Newport News—Silk Mill.—Henry Leon of 
Patterson, N. J., is in correspondence with 
KE. W. Hoffman, of the Business 
Men's Association, relative to establishing a 
silk mill in Newport News. 


ete., 


secretary 


Newport News-—Garbage Plant.—The city 
will hold an election on June 14 to decide the 
issuance of $10,000 of bonds for erection of a 
garbage crematory. Address ‘‘The Mayor.” 

Norfolk Viant.k. M. Twist, 
formerly of Grand Rapids, Mich., will, with 
a plant 


Gins-engine 


others, establish for manufacturing 


his patent gas engine. The plant of the 
Twin City Iron Works will be rebuilt’ and 
used for this purpose. 

Seuth Boston Cotton Mill. The Century 
Cotton Mills has been organized, with TL 8. 
Wilson, president and = treasurer; L.A. 
Lukin, general manager, and R. S. Barbour, 


KK. M. ©. Glenn, Tlenry Easley, BE. W. Reade 
and Joseph Stebbins, directors; capital stock 
$200,000, It is that 


pewer are being made by the company for 


said surveys of water 


generating electricity the manu- 


facturing enterprises of the city. 


to operate 


Sulfolk- Ice FPactory.—Messrs. Wagner and 
Chapman of Washington, D. C., are the pro- 
inoters of the ice factory reported recentiy 
to be erected in Sulfolk; site has been pur 
chased from J. L. Gay. 

Laundry.—W. Tl. Sweaney 
has received contract for the laundry build- 
ine for the State Hospital; 
$3200. 

Wytheville J. M. Gwynn and 
KR. M. Gaddey have purchased an interest 
in the Joe Young coal property on Lick creek 
amd are developing same, 


Williamsburg 


Kastern cost 


Coal Mines. 


WEST VIRGINIA, 

Coal Mines.—The Ephraim Creek 
Coal & Coke Co. has been incorporated, with 
capital stock of $1,000,000, by A. Houghton, 
Jr. O. W. Bump, A. A. Houghton, W. J. 
Tully and others, 


Corning 


Fairmont— Coal Company.—The Virginia & 
Pittsburg Coal Co. has been incorporated, 
with capital stock of $500,000, by R. W. Me- 
Cey, E. C. Morton, If. C. Wood, F. Ashman 
and others, 

Fairmont — Mercantile. -- Chartered: The 
Maxwell-Saylor Compary, with authorized 
capital of $100,000, by H. P. Maxwell, W. lL. 
Saylor and others. 


Fairmont—Bridge.—J. F. Watson, N. A. 
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Clayton, T. L. Borehinal, W. P. Hatrim and 
Frank Ridgley have incorporated the Inter 


mural Bridge Co, for constructing a_ toll 

bridge; authorized capital $2000, 
Marlinton—Lumber Mill, ete.—John G 
Luke, Jas. K. Cass, David L. Luke, 8. E 


Slaymaker and ©, F. Moore have incorpo 
rated the West Virginia Spruce Lumber Co., 
with capital stock of $100,000, for the imine 
diate erection of a saw-mill on the Green 
it Cass; sume parties have alse 

the Pocahoutas Supply Co. te 
Address Jolin 


brier river 
incorporated 
mercantile business, 
Piedmont, W. Va. 
Iron-ore Mines. Neal 
have leased ironm-ore lands 


conduct 
G. Luke, 

Martinsburg 
of Pittsburg, Pa., 
from David Small 
will develop same. 

Morgantown — Oil Company.— Chartered: 
The Rock Camp Oil Co., with capital stock 
of $2,000,000, by W. B. Clark, W. H,. Harris, 
H. F. Reid and P. H. Tuck, all of Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

New 
city will 
dress F.C, 


Bros 


near Martinsburg, and 


rhe 
Ad 


Martinsville Sewerage System 


construct sewerage system, 
McBldowney. 
Works. 


with capital stock 


Parkersburg Steel Chartered 
The Williams Steel Co., 
ot $750,000, by R. B. Scandrett, T. C. Noble 
of Allegany, H. J. Williams and S. G. Smith 


of Carnegie, S. G. Smith of Wheeling and 


others. 

St. Albuns—Construction,—Chartered: The 
St. Albuns Construction Co., with capital 
stock of $2,000,000, by James B. C. Drew of 


St. Albans, William EB. Flanigan of Charles 


ton, Samuel V. Speyer of New York and 
others. 
Wheeling—Candy Factory.—The Wheeling 


Candy Ce. has been incorporated, with cap 
stock of $50,000, by R. KE. Bremer, W. 
Fox, A. Fisher and others 


ital 
Sehultz, T. 





BURNED. 


Alexandria, La, 
saw-mill at Sand Spur; estimated loss $6000. 


Sand Spur Lumber Co.'s 


Atlanta, Ga.—Chattahoochee River Feed 
Mills; estimated loss $25,000. Address A. E 
Thornton, Prudential Building 
Donaldsonville, La.—Louis Wild's sausage 
factory; estimated loss $2000, 
Lafayette Oil 
Torbert. 


Lafayette, Ala. Mills; loss 
$15,000. Address C. C, 
Lebanon, Ky.—The 


estimated loss $10,000. 


Offutt Planing Mill; 


Longview, Texas.—Nellingsworth & Me 
Farland’s saw-mill. 

Louisville, Ky.—J. T. Rice & Co.'s tobacco 
rehandling plant; loss about $5000, 

Mt. Vernon, Ga.—Hilton & Dodge Lumber 
Co.'s mill. 

Norfolk, Va.—West 
mill; loss about $50,000, 

Orlando, Fla.—David Lockhart's 
damaged by boiler explosion; loss $5000 

Waterloo, Va. Washington Hydraulic 
Press Brick Co.’s works; estimated loss $50, 
Address No. 1416 F street N. W., Wash 


‘ 


ington, D. C, 


Norfolk Lumber Co.'s 


saw-mill 


U0, 





BUILDING NOTES. 


Mel. 


have 


Residence.— W. 
Baltimore, Md., 


Asheville, N. © 


Gieodrich & Son of 


completed plans for a two-story residence 
v2x92 feet, with tile roof and all modern 
improvements, for Mrs, L. G. Crane at Ashe 
ville. 


Baltimore, Md.—School Building.—The Cal 
vert School Construction Co., incorporated 
with Francis M. Jencks, president, has pur 
chased site for $14,716.87, and will erect three 
story fireproof building to contain all mod 
ern improvements, including a woodworking 
and manual training room. 

Baltimore, Md.—Church.—Henry 
has prepared plans for the proposed strue 
ture for St. Joseph's Catholic Church; it will 
be of granite and brick, 154x51 feet, and cost 
$40,000; contracts have not been awarded, 
Mad 


Simpson 


Brigham, Hop 
to Israel 
erection of proposed addi 
S500, Cieorge ©, 


Building. 
awarded contract 


Baltimore, 
kins & Co, have 
Griffith for the 
tion, six stories, 
Haskell prepared plans. 

Baltimore, Md. 


and cost 


Buildings. Proposals will 
be received until May 29 at office depot 
quartermaster, Room 807, Equitable Build 
ing, for construction of sixteen buildings at 
Fort Howard, North Point, Md., and for 
plumbing, steam beating and electric wiring 
in buildings where required and specitied 
Blank proposals, circulars to bidders and all 
information furnished on application § to 
Capt. John Baster, Jr., A. Q. M., U. 8S. A. 
Usual rights reserved. 

taltimore, Md. Building. — Charles C. 
Stief! & Co., 17 North Liberty street, will 











erect a new three-story building. William 
Ferguson & Bros. have contract. 

Jail.—The Pauley Jail Co. 
received contract at 
will be 


Florence, S. C. 
Louis, Mo., has 
$2555 for the annex to the jail. It 


of St 


two stories, fully equipped with steel cells, 
ete. 

Cirafton, W. Va Warehouse, ete. The At 
lantic Retining Co. will ereet an oil ware 


house and tank station, 


Greenville, 8S. C.- Opera-house tartow T. 


Whitmire has closed a deal with the Conzel 


man Building & Construction Co. of Bruns 
wick, Ga., for the erection of an opera 
house in Greenville to cost not less than 


$25,000 bor more than $30,000 


Greenville, SS. C.-Otlice Building. The 
American Pipe Co. will erect) an ottice 
building. 

Hlouston, Texas Hall. -Milby & Dow will 


erect a twestery brick hall building 75x 100 
feet. 
Jacksonville, Fla, Warehouse. The Plant 


Investment Co. has awarded contract for its 
proposed $20,000 warehouse to W. A. Miller of 
lt will be a build 


foundation, tireproof, 50x20 feet, 


Wayeross, Ga two-story 


ing, brick 
cobltain electric elevators and all modern im 
provements 

Building.- (. B. Shaglhe 


Ark 


received contract at 


Littl: Rock, 
has 


of building for Judge U. M. Rose, to be two 


stories, of brick, 754x140 feet. Mann & Gibb 
prepared the plans. 

Marlin, Texas— Building. Dr. J. W. Wil 
liamson will erect a two-story iron-front 
brick building. 

Miami, Pla.-Hotel.Bartola Genevar will 


erect a stone hotel, 


Mobile, Ala.—-Hotel.—M. T. 
of Louisville, Ky., have received 


Lewman & Co. 
contract 





$15,000 for erection | 


| railroad 


| 


ston, Tenn., is understood to be Interested 
in the project. The distance is forty miles. 
Batesville, Ark.—Willard E. Winner, 135 
roadway, New York, writes the Manufac 
turers’ Reeord that the road being con- 
structed through the zine deposits in this 
part of Arkansas will form a portion of the 
line between Eureka Springs and Batesville. 
lt is being constructed in three sections 
from Eureka Springs to Harrison, from Har- 
rison to Buffalo City avd from Buffalo City 
Rach being con 
independent Mr. 
Winner and his associates having the con- 
tract to build between Buffalo City and 
Batesville, a distance of about tifty miles. 


to Batesville, section is 


structed by an company, 


Konham, Texas.- Another survey has been 
ade of the proposed Sabine Pass & North 
Railroad between Sabine Pass and 
Bonham, a distance of 310 miles. W. HL. 
Booker at Bonham, who is president of the 


western 


company, states that contracts have been 
partly let. 
Dublin, Ga.- The Young Men's Business 


laague is negotiating with the Central of 
| Georgian Railway Co. to extend what is 


known as the Pineora branch from Brewton 
to Dublin, a distance of eight miles. J. 8S. 
Simons is president of the league, 

The Fort Smith & West- 
incorporated to 


Fort Smith, Ark 
Railway Co. has been 
build a railway line in the city and 
suburbs, it is understood for terminal pur 
W. W. Weber is president, and W. 
M. Fishback, vice-president. 


ern 
short 


proses, 


Franklin, Ga.— The business men of Frank 
interested in the construction of a 
from Franklin to connect’ with 
what is known as the Tallulah Falls Rail 
road. R. L. Porter and F. S. Johnston are 


| members of a committee which are encour. 


| aging the project. 


for erection of the $130,000 hotel to be erected | 


at St. Francis and St. Joseph streets, 
Montgomery, Ala.—Store Building.—A Mr. 

Farley of Anniston, Ala., will erect a $50,000 

store building in Montgomery. 

Ala. Building.—Dr. 


Montgomery, Stores 


Bh. J. Baldwin contemplates erecting stores | 
building to cost $40,000, 


Montgomery, Ala.—Otlice Building, ete. 
The Plant system contemplates the erection 
of an office building with terminal facilities; 
kh. G. Erwin, president, New York, N. Y. 

New La.—Bank Building.—The 
Germania Savings Bank will remodel its 
building at a cost of $8000. 

Va.—Schools and Engine 
will hold an election on 
the issuance of $20,000 of 
of two engine-houses and 


Orleans, 


Newport News, 
The city 
June 4 to decide 
bonds for erection 
$50,000 of 


houses, 


bonds for erection of two school 


houses, Address “The Mayor." 

Norfolk, Va.—Store Building.J. E.R 
Carpenter will ereet a two-story building, 
with compartments for six stories, to cost 
$25,000. 

etersburg, Va.—Depot.—The Seaboard Air 


Line will build two depots in Petersburg; E. 
St. John, general manager, Norfolk. 
Va.—-Theater.—The Richmond 
Passenger & Vower Co. and the Richmond 
Traction Co. will erect a suburban theater. 


Richmond, 


Autonio, Texas—Schools.—The ‘ity 
S200) in four 


Address “Secretary School 


San 


Will expend erecting new 


school buildings 
Kourd.” 


Somerset, Ky. Depot.— The Cincinnati 
Southern Railroud Co. bas contracted for 
erection of a freight depot at Somerset. Ad 


H. Nicholson, chief engineer, Queen 
Route, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Tampa, Fla.—Business Block.—A. D. 
ley will ereet a brick business block. 
Tampa, Fla.Sanitarium.—Dr. Hiram J. 
Hampton has had plans prepared for a three 
brick and stone sanitarium, 


dress G 
& Crescent 


Wha- 


story 

Wartrace, Tenn.—Hotel.-Henry T, Parker 
is having plans made for a $7000 hotel. 

Washington, D. C.—Business Building.-c. 
(. Glover awarded contract to John 8. 
Loercombe for erection of a three-story brick 
business building 95x25 feet; plans prepared 
by L. Norris. 


has 


Waycross, Ga.—Hotel.George R. You 
mans will remodel and enlarge the Central 


Hotel. 


Railways. 


Albany, Ky.—A correspondent of the Manu 
facturers’ Record writes that surveys are 
now being made for the proposed railroad 
between Albany and Algood, Tenn., by way 
of Burnside, Ky. It is understood that grad- 
ing is to begin on the Tennessee end of the 
line about June 1. Moses Miller at Living- 


| been 


Miss.It is reported that = ar- 
rapgements have been made to begin work 
upon the railroad between Grenada 
and Parsons, which will be a branch of the 
Central system, as contracts have 
let. The road will be fifteen miles in 
length, J. 'T. Harahan at Louisville is vice 
president of the company. 

Nashville, 
of the 


Grenada, 


Illinois 


Baxter 


states 


President Jere 
Central Railroad 


Tenn. 


Tennessee 


| that the first section of this line, when put 





in operation, will extend from a connection 
with the Cincinnati Southern to the eastern 
terminus of the Nashville & Knoxville Rail- 
road. The first section to be completed will 
be sixty miles in length. 

Natchez, Miss.—It is reported that the Nat- 
chez & Gulf Railroad Co., which is promot- 





ing the line to connect with the Gulf & Ship | 


Istand, is considering an extension between 
Woodville and Fernwood. E. A. Enoch of 
Natchez is reported as interested in the plan, 
News, Va.—The 
officially informed that 


Newport Manufacturers’ 


Record is 


will be done about constructing the second 
track on the Chesapeake & Ohio between 
Newport News and Richmond during the | 


present year, 

Norfolk, Va. 
Co., it is reported, is considering an addi- 
tional trolley line to Ocean View from Nor- 
folk. 


Paducah, Ky.—B, F. Johnston & Co. of St. 


nothing | 


The Norfolk Railway & Light | 


Springs to Howe, where it will connect with 
the Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf system. 
Wartrace, Tenn.—The town of Wartrace 
has voted in favor of issuing $10,000 in bonds 
in aid of the Wartrace & Lynchburg Rail- 
road, proposed between the towns mentioned, 
a distance of eighteen and three-quarters 
miles. The line will be operated by electric 
motors, and will be utilized both for freight 
and J. Y. Garlington, general 
tuitiiger of the company, informs the Manu 


passengers, 


facturers’ Record that contracts for con- 
structing the road will be let on June 1. 
Water power will be used to generate the 


electric current. 

Washington, Ga.—The plan to build a rail- 
road between Washington and a point on the 
Broad river has resulted in the formation of 
a company called the Washington & Wilkes 
Railway Co., with $30,000 capital. The pro 
posed road will be about twenty-five miles 
in length. Enoch 8S. Johns at Washington is 
one of the promoters of the enterprise. 

Winnsboro, S. C.-Thomas K. Elliot and 
W. Ro Elliot ave among the incorporators of 
the Camden Railway 
which is the proposed line 
the mentioned, a distance of 
thirty miles. 
$200,000. 


Winnsboro & Co., 
promoting 
towns 


The company is capitalized at 


be- 


iween 


Street Railways. 

Somerset, Ky.—It is reported that parties 
from Canton, Ohio, are cousidering the con- 
struction of a street-car line. George W. 
Wait at Somerset can probably give informa- 
tion. 


Machinery, Proposals and Supplies Wanted. 


Manufacturers and others in need 
ot machinery of any kind are re- 
quested to consult our advertising 
columns, and if they cannot find just 
what they wish, if they will send us 
particulars as to the kind of machin- 
ery needed we wi!1 make their wants 
known free of cost, and in this way 
secure the attention of machinery 
manufacturers throughout the coun 
try. The MANUFACTURERS’ REC. 
ORD has received during the week 
the following particulars as to ma- 
chinery that is wanted. 


tarrel Manufacturers.—J. H. Mills, Box 
Tampa, Fla., wants addresses of manu- 
facturers of barrels. 

See “Shafting.” 


Or 


selting. 

Blowing Engine.—Room 326 Hood Building, 
Birmingham, Ala., wants fur 
nace blowing engine, with capacity of 10,000 
cubic feet per minute. 

Boiler.—Virginia & North Carolina Wheel 
Richmond, Va., wants a second-hand 


second-hand 


| (Heine) boiler of 250 horse-power. 


Boiler and Engine.—R. W. Wright, Clint- 
wood, Va., wants an eight-horse-power en 


| gine and boiler. 


Boilers and Engine.—G. N. Henson, Chat- 


| tanooga, Tenn., is in the market for 130 to 


Elmo, IIL, state that they have secured a | 
contract for the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Railroad from Cypress, UL, to the Ohio 
river. It is understood that the line will be 
extended further to Padueah in the near 
future. The length of the extension will be 


about tifty-tive miles. W. S. Dawley at Chi- 
engo is chief engineer. 

Paint Rock, Ala.It is reported that work 
has begun upon the railroad proposed along 
the Paint Rock valley a distance of twelve 
miles. The road is to be built by the Ala 
bama Black Band Coal & Iron Railway Co., 
in which Gaunt Crebs of St. Louis is inter- 
ested; also H. M. Noel of the Noel-Young 
Stock & Bond Co, of the same city. 


Rockville, Md.—The town 
under consideration an ordinance granting 
the Washington & Rockville Electric Rail- 
way Co. the right to extend its trolley sys- 
tem within the town limits. H. Maurice 
Talbot at Rockville is attorney for the com 
pany. 


council has 


Shreveport, La.—The work of constructing 
the extension of the Shreveport & Red River 
Valley Railroad to Colfax and Alexandria 
has begun at several points. P. Melivried at 
Shreveport is general manager of the com- 
pany. 

Waldron, Ark.—C. C. Godman of Waldron, 
president of the Arkansas Western Railroad 
Co., writes the Manufacturers’ Record that 
thirty-six miles of the road will be graded 
by July 1 between Howe, I. T., and Wal- 
dron. It is expected to begin tracklaying 
about July 1. The total length of the line 
is to be 120 miles, extending from Hot 





j 


150-horse-power engine, slide valve, auto- 
matic or Corliss, and two 80-horse-power 
tubular boilers. Second-hand machinery 


given consideration. 

Boilers and Engine.—Mobile (Ala.) Cotton 
Mills, M. W. Dunlap, secretary, wants bids 
on engine and boilers. 

tottle Manufacturers.—J. H. Mills, Box 
227, Tampa, Fla., wants addresses of bottle 
manufacturers. 





Bridge.—Contract to furnish material and 
labor and to build bridge across Chattahoo- 
chee river at Roswell, Ga., and to furnish 
material and repair and add to the piers of 
sume, will be awarded at public outery on 
June 30; to be a covered wooden lattice 
bridge, double track, built on the old or pres- 
ent piers, 592 feet long, of six spans from 
78 to 124 feet long per span. Plans and speci- 
fications can be seen at office of E. B. Rosser, 
chairman commissioners roads and revenues, 
Fulton county, Atlanta, Ga., and at office of 
J. M. Stone, ordinary, Cobb county. Certified 
check for $250 required; also bond. 


Broom Machinery.J. H. White, Box No. 
116, Statesville, N. C., wants addresses of 
manufacturers of broom machinery. 


Cannery.—See “‘Evaporating Machinery.” 


Cannery Supplies.—J. F. Wardlaw, Rome 
Canning Factory, Rome, Ga., wants to cor- 
respond with manufacturers of cans and 
labels. 

Canning Equipment.—Chas. H. Gramby, 18 
Surf Place, Atlantic City, N. J., will want 
crab-meat kettles or buckets (gallon size). 

Canning Machinery.—Georgia Elberta Can- 
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ning Co., Cartersville, Ga., is in the market 
for canning machinery. Address A. Strick- 
land. 

Corn Mill.—William L. Taylor, Van Buren, 
Ark., wants to purchase corn sheller and 
crusher. 

Cotton Ginnery.-William L. Taylor, Van 
Buren, Ark., wants to purchase two 70-saw 
cotton gins, condensers and feeders. 

Cotton Mill.—Guntersville Cotton Mill Co., 
Guntersville, Ala, desires to inform machin 
ery supply houses that it is not yet ready 
for estimates, owing to a local misunder 
standing about site. 

Crusher.--The city of Houma, La., wants 
to purchase a crusher for crushing oyster 
shells. Address Dreux Angers, town clerk. 

Distilling Apparatus.—C. R. Robins, Rocky 
Mount, N. C., wants a still, cap, worm and 
heater pipes complete ready for work, new 
or second-hand. 

Dredging.—Sealed proposals for dredging 
waterway from Norfolk harbor, Virginia, to 
Albemarle sound, North Carolina, will be re 
ecived at United States engineer office, 166 
Granby street, Norfolk, Va., until June 1. 
Information furnished on application. 

Electrical “Engine and 
Generators.” 


Machinery.--See 


Electrical Machinery.—G. N. Henson, Chat- 
tunooga, Tenn., is in the market for 70-light 
dynamo of 110 volts. Second-hand machines 
given consideration. 

Electric-light Plant.—Bids will be received 
until June 15 for erection of electric-light 
plant. Plans and specifications can be seen 
at ottice of Cristield Ice Manufacturing Co.; 
John H. Fontaine, secretary and treasurer, 
('ristield, Md. 

Engine.—T. J. Mansfield, Irving College, 
Tenn., wants second-hand gasoline engine, 
sixteen or eighteen horse-power. 


iingines and Generators.—Treasury De- 
partment, office supervising architect, James 
Knox Taylor, Washington, D. C., will re- 
ceive sealed proposals until May 22 for in- 
stallation of engines and generators for 
United States immigration station, Ellis 
Island, New York harbor, in accordance with 
drawings and specifications, copies of which 
will be furnished at the discretion of the 
supervising architect. 
Machinery.—J. W. Grisard, 
Winchester, Tenn., wants to correspond 
with manufacturers of fruit evaporating 
machinery. 


Evaporating 


Evaporating Machinery.—A. F. Todd, 252 
Peters street, Atlanta, Ga., wants to corre- 
spond with manufacturers of machinery for 
evaporating fruits. 

Excelsior Machinery.—C. F. Reisner, Salis- 
bury, N. C., wants to purchase a number of 
excelsior machines, and wants full informa 
tion regarding same. 

Fencing.—Material will be wanted for con- 
struction of an iron fence around courthouse 
preperty in Jackson county. Address board 
of supervisors, Scranton, Miss. 

Filter Plant.—Galveston Art Glass and 
Mirror Works, Galveston, Texas, will want 
a filter plant for distilled water for silvering 
mirrors. 


Fire Equipment.—Bids will be opened May 


21 for furnishing one combination hose 
wagon with chemical engine and ladders 


(specifications for which can be had upon 
application to John O. Johnson, city clerk), 
one and one-half dozen smoke protectors and 
1000 feet of three-ply two-and-one-half-inck 
cotton, rubber-lined hose, with screw coup- 
lings, for the Austin (Texas) Fire Depart- 
ment. 

Flour Mill.—Wm. L. Taylor, Van Buren, 
Ark., will buy 50-barrel flouring mill. 

Flour-mill Machinery and Supplies.—J. L. 
Shinn & Co., Georgeville, N. C., want prices 
on a cockle machine and want to purchase 
ready-stamped flour sacks. 

Flour-mill Machinery.—T. J. Mansfield, Ir- 
ving College, Tenn., wants roller flour-mill 
machinery, including four double rolls 6x16 
or 9x14; outfit to make three breaks and four 
reductions on wheat, and machinery to scalp 
and bolt. 

Fly Fans.—John W. Norris, superintendent, 
Smithonia, Ga., wants addresses of manu- 
facturers of fly fans. 

Foundry Equipment.—See 
gine.” 

Gasoline Engine.—See “Engine.” 

Gluten.—W. B. Smith, Nonpareil Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, wants addresses of manu- 
facturers of crude gluten. 

Hames Machinery. — See 
Machinery.” 

Ice Factory.—P. T. Jones, Henderson, N. 
C., wants to correspond with manufactur- 
ers of ice machinery. 

Lumber-mill Machinery.—W. G. Rice Lum- 


“Blowing En- 


“Woodworking 


ber Co., St. Louis, Mo., may need machinery 
for lumber mills. 

Macaroni.—W. B. Smith, Nonpareil Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, wants full information re- 
garding the manufacture of macaroni, vermi- 
celli, ete. 

Match Machinery.—D. A. Carter, Arling 
ton, Ga., wants to correspond with manu- 
facturers of match machinery. 

Oil Mill.—Roberson & Jones, Cropwell, 
Ala., want addresses of manufacturers of 
oil-mill machinery. 

Oil Mill.—P. T. Jones, Henderson, N. C., 
wants to communicate with manufacturers 
of cottonseed-oil machinery. 

Vil-mill Machinery.—William L. ‘Taylor, 
Van Buren, Ark., wants to purchase cotton 
seed-oil press, small size. 

Paper Caps.—E. 8S. Turpin, Greensboro, 
Md., wants to purchase paper caps for cur- 
ing cowpea hay. 

Pin Machinery.—Edward R, Quarles, care 
of the American Consul-General, Monterey, 
Mexico, wants to correspond with manufac. 
turers of pin-making machinery. 

Pheumatic Contractors...Myles Salt 
Lid., New Orleans, La., will receive pro 
posals until June 1 for making a water-tight 
joint with an iron shaft at salt mine on 
Week's Island. Bond required. 

Railway Equipment.—H. A. Rankin, Atkin- 
son, N. C., wants a new or second-hand cross- 
ing for a three-foot-gauge tramroad to cross 


a standard-gauge road at right angles, or 
hearly so. 

Rooting.—Southern Co orerative Foundry 
Co., Rome, Ga., will ne- ooting. 

Rope Machinery. See textile Machin 
ery.” 


Shafting.—Mobile (Ala.) Cotton Mills, M. 
W. Dunlap, secretary, wants shafting and 
belting. 

Stave Machine.—B. W. Wright, Clintwood, 
Va., wants a stave machine. 

Tank.—J. F. Wardlaw, Rome Canning Fac- 
tory, Rome, Ga., will need gasoline tank, 
crane fixtures, ete. 

Tanuks.—G. N. Henson, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
is in the market for steel or galvanized tanks 


holding from 200 barrels upwards. Second- 
hand tanks given consideration, 

Telephone Supplies. — Palestine (Texas) 
Telephone Co., H. W. Ozment, manager, 


wants prices on 200 ’phones, two cars cedar 
poles, crossarms, insulating pins, 6000 to 8000 
pounds No. 14 telephone wire (galvanized) 
and 300 drop added to switchboard of 200 
drep. 

Textile Machinery.—A, Doherty, Jr., Baton 
Kouge, La., wants full information regard- 
ing cost, ete., of machinery for making cot- 
ton rope, fish line and baeck-band webbing. 

Veneering.—John W. Hussey, No. 1 Broad- 
way, New York, wants addresses of manu- 
facturers of veneers or glued-up stock. 

Water Motors.—John W. Norris, superin- 
tendent, Smithonia, Ga., wants addresses of 
manufacturers of water motors suitable for 
operating fly fans. 

Water-works. — Winchester Water-Works 
Co., W. H. Miescher, secretary, Winchester, 
Tenn., is in need of machinery for complete 
system of water-works, and wants bids. 

Woodworking Machinery.—See ‘Stave Ma- 
chine,”’ 

Woodworking Machinery.—Snow Basket 
Co., High Point, N. C., wants to correspond 
with manufacturers of machinery for mak- 
ing hames, singletrees, etc. 


TRADE NOTES. ‘ 


Timber for Sale.—C. T. Bethell of News 
Ferry, Va., offers for sale about 600 acres of 
original forests, embracing poplar, oak and 
pine. 





McIntosh & Seymour Engines.—McIntosh, 
Seymour & Co. of Auburn, N. Y., are well 
known to power users as builders of the Me- 
Intosh & Seymour engines in all sizes and 
of all types and speeds. The firm announces 
that J. Elizabeth McIntosh has retired, hay- 
ing sold her interest, and that Messrs. Wil- 
liam B, Morrison and William I. Ferrey enter 
the firm, having each bought an interest. 
Messrs. John E. MeIntosh and J. Alward 
Seymour are the other members of the firm, 
which is to continue business under the old 
hume, 


Commending a Fan.—The Massachusetts 
Fan Co. of 53 State street, Boston, received 
this letter from the Dixie Cotton Mills, La- 
grange, Ga., last month: ‘The 36-inch David- 
son fan which we received and set up about 
two weeks ago seems to be doing good work, 
and you can now ship us two more just 
like it." This is a sample of the many evt- 





dences the company is receiving constantly 


of the ever-growing popularity of the David- 
son fan. The new factory in Charlestown is 
fully equipped and turning out fans more 
rapidly than ever before. 


Roofing the Pan-American Buildings.—Ac- 
tive progress is being made on the plans for 
the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo, N. 
Y., next year. The buildings will cover an 
immense area. Rooting for these buildings 
Will be supplied by the Trinidad Asphalt 
Manufacturing Co. of St. Louis. The com. 
pany'’s order calls for 2,000,000 square feet 
of Rubber Feltine Rooting, with patented * 
interlocking lap. This rooting is acid, alkali 
and water proof, is made in four weights, is 
durable, quickly laid, and manufactured only 
by the company mentioned. 

Vehicle Trimmings and Upholstery.—The 
use of wheeled vehicies of the many kinds 
now on the market continues to increase 
throughout the country. The uianufacture 
of trimmings and upholstery for vehicles is 
an important American industry, and mod- 
ern improvements in this line have kept 
pace with other lines. Buggy tops, coach 
trimmings and upholstery, for both the do 
mestic and foreign trade, have largely in- 
creasing sales, The Larrimore Buggy ‘Top 
Co. of 102-106 East Pratt street, Baltimore, 
Md., was one of the pioneers in this manu- 
facture, and its product is widely known to 
the trade and to consumers. Since automo- 
biles have been introduced the company has 
made a specialty of furnishings for that class 
of vehicles. Cetalogues sent on application. 


Page Belting Co. and W. W. Russell.—Mr. 
W. W. Russell, the energetic representative 
of the Page Belting Co. of Concord, N. H. 
(which for half a century has been the ex- 
clusive manufacturer of the famous “‘Crown 
Belting” that has such an enormous sale all 
through the Eastern States), is having a 
grand trade. This trade will rapidly in- 
crease as our manufacturers learn more and 
more about the peculiar merits of this supe- 
rior leather belting. The mere fact that 
these gentlemen guarantee the working 
qualities of every “Crown” belt and cheer- 
fully refund the money whenever (as is 
rarely the case) one fails to be perfectly 
satisfactory, places them in an impregnable 
position before the trade. Mr. Russell is 
now going over his territory, but can always 
be located by writing to 523 Park avenue, 
East Orange, N. J. 


The Audit Company.—The Audit Company 
of New York has opened Western offices in 
the New York Life Building, Chicago. This 
company has been engaged since 1897 in a 
high-class business of auditing accounts, ex- 
amining properties and reporting the results 
to investors and others. Its certificates as 
to property values and as to earnings are 
much esteemed among financial people of 
New York city, and many of the large con- 
solidations of manufacturing and other prop- 
erties effected there during the past year 
have been based upon the expert investiga- 
tions made by this company. Absolute 
secrecy is guaranteed under its charter as 
between clients and the company’s officers 
and employes. The excellent personnel of 
the Audit Company’s officers, auditors and 
engineers includes such men as August Bel- 
mont, James Stillman, A. J. Cassatt and 
other representative financial men of the 
East. The Western board of control in- 
cludes Messrs. J. J. Mitchell, J. C. Black, J. 
B. Forgan, J. H. Eckels and Edwin A. Pot- 
ter. These names will be recognized as 
prominent Chicago financiers and railroad 
operators. A. W. Dunning goes from New 
York to manage the Chicago office. 





Birmingham's Prominent Machinery 
House.—Among Southern machinery houses 
there are establishments that carry exten- 
sive lines of general machinery and supplies 
that wouid do credit to the largest estab- 
lishments of like character In New York, 
Chicago and other large Northern cities. 
The Milner & Kettig Co. of Birmingham, 
Ala., is one of the most prominent machin- 
ery and supply dealers in the South, and its 
growing business has necessitated improve- 
ments in its headquarters from time to time, 
until now it has one of the most extensive 
depots in its section. The company has con- 
tracted for a new building to accommodate 
its increasing business. This structure is 
being pushed as rapidly as possible. It will 
be five stories high, with basement, 106x150 
feet in size, giving floor space of two and 
one-quarter acres under one roof. The latest 
equipment to facilitate the handling of 
heavy and light machinery will be installed, 
including overhead trolley system (this will 
handle 10,000 pounds weight). There will be 
two elevators, one for raising goods and one 
for lowering them. Many other modern 
kinds of apparatus will be in place to econo- 





mize the work of handling machinery. 





TRADE LITERATURE. 


Fire Losses.—The April report of the Bos- 
ton Manufacturers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston contains some interesting facts 
anent the losses by fire last month. 

Useful Data for Electricians.—A_ vest- 
pocket booklet issued by the Shelby (Ohio) 
Electric Co, contains considerable useful in- 
formation concerning incandescent lamps. 
The booklet is entitled “Useful Data for the 
Electrician,” 


Bethlehem Steel Co.--Manufacturers of 
machinery and tools of the highest grade are 
presumably on the lookout for forgings that 
attain the point of perfection. Such forgings 
constitute a portion of the product of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. of South Bethlehem, 
Pa. This company has issued an illustrated 
booklet, the pages being intended to briefly 
describe the successive steps in the manufac- 
ture of armor-plate, ordnance and forgings 
from the raw material to the tinished prod- 
uct. The various treatment processes to 
which steel is subjected constitute an im- 
portant element in the production of high- 
grade forgings, and these treatments by the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. are the most improved 
known to modern practice. Fergings of all 
sizes and standard grades for marine and 
stationary engines, for machine tools, ete., 
made of duid compressed open-hearth car- 
bon or nickel steel, hydraulically forged, 
solid or hollow on a mandrel, and annealed 
or oil tempered, steel castings of all sizes, 
armor-plate, finished guns of all calibres, 
gun forgings, gun carriages and mounts, pig- 
iron, merchant steel billets, muck bar and 
‘“laylor-White” process tool steel are among 
the products of the company. 

Core Ovens.—The foundryman ready to 
recognize the merits of any equipment de- 
signed to assist in improving and perfecting 
the product of his plant should examine the 
features of the Millett core oven in case he 
has not already done so. The essential feat- 
ures of this oven will be at once patent to 
the experienced man as possessing special 
features of merit. The cores are placed on a 
set of swinging shelves, which operate inde- 
pendently of each other, enabling the oper- 
autor at any time to remove the cores on a 
single shelf without lowering the tempera- 
ture of the oven or in any way hindering 
the baking process on the other shelves. In 
swinging a shelf outward the rear door 
closes the opening, thereby retaining the 
heat in the oven, which device is a great 
saver of fuel. This invention is also utilized 
for the construction of an oven that is port- 
able. In both ovens there is avoided the 
pushing and hauling out on core pans, which 
method breaks so many small and delicate 
cores. The brass worker will be interested 
in the improved method of erecting brass 
melting furnaces adopted by the inventor of 
the Millett core oven. A handsomely-illus- 
trated catalogue has been issued (describing 
the oven and furnace mentioned herein), 
copies of which may be obtained from the 
Millett Core Oven Co. of Brightwood, Mass., 
the manufacturer of these equipments. 


Ornamental and Architectural Metal 
Brass Work.—The demand for ornamental 
wire, iron and brass work has become so 
widespread that builders desirous of secur- 
ing the best patronage are compelled to de- 
vote considerable attention to this line of 
goods. Builders using ornamental and arch- 
itectural wire, iron and brass work nat- 
urally want the best, as it presents a better 
appearance when in place, thereby serving 
as an advertisement of their skill. Atten- 
tion is called to the high-grade ornamental 
and architectural wire, tron and brass work 
offered the trade by the E. T. Barnum Wire 
and Iron Works of Detroit, Mich. This com- 
pany’s product had a remarkable selling 
record in 1899, which, judging from the pres- 
ent indications, will be equalled, if not sur- 
passed, during the present season. The com- 
pany is of high commercial standing. The 
Barnum catalogues are devoted each to spe- 
cial products, namely: Hardware trade, 
wire and iron fencing, builders’ wire and 
iron work, bank and office railing, jail and 
prison work, special drinking fountains, spe- 
cia! display fountains, lawn statuary, fire- 
proof vault doors, cemetery vault gates, ele- 
vator cabs and enclosures, sash bars and 
special weather vanes. Send postal card for 
catalogue of the goods in which you are in- 
terested. 


Increased Rate of Combustion.—Independ- 
ently of the greater economy and higher 
rates of combustion, mechanical draft stands 
as the only means, its advocates say, by 
which the increased rate can be economic- 
ally obtained. Coincidently the boiler ca- 
pacity must of necessity be greater, pro- 
vided the grate area is maintained. The 
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a chimney, to 
twenty-five 


expense or inconvenience of 
obtain twenty or 
pounds per square foot per hour, becomes so 


rates above 
great as to practically preclude an increase. 


As observed by A. J. Durston, “as long as 


draft was dependent upon a funnel for its 
production a much greater combustion than 
iwenty-tive pounds of coal per square foot 
of grate was rarely achieved; with artificial 
draft, on the other hand, the rate of com 
bustion may be accelerated to auy amount, 
and as a boller’s capability of Cransmitting 
heat without injury to itself is simply a 
nutter of degree, experience has been heces 
sury to determing he rates of combustion 
that can with safety be employed with dif 
ferent types of boilers.’ When it is con 
sidered that in boilers of the marine type 


the combustion rate resulting from the em 


ployment of mechanical draft is now carried 


us high as forty to fifty pounds; that in 
torpedo boat and similar service a rate of 
seventy to eighty pounds is frequent, ahd 
in locomotive practice as high as 120 pounis 
is net at all unusual, the possibilities of in 


creased rates of combustion with mechanical 


draft are evident Extract from Treatise on 
Mechanical Draft, by BB. FP. Sturtevant Ce 
Boston, Mass 

Wood DPreservatiot rhe preservation of 
wood is a subject that has enlisted the ef 
forts of tl brightest) inventors The de 
mand for processes for so treating wood as 
to greatly lengthen its ife has been made 
by a number of causes. Chief among these 
cuuses is the decrease in the production of 
lumber (to meet increasing demands), which 
has been so marked in some countries as to 
force those countries to import large quanti 
ties of foreign woods Also the increased 
demand for woods has brought into building 
operations new niterials, such as stee! 
iron, ele So it is readily seen that in uses 
of wood where it is cXposed to the constant 
netion of the elements, notably in the rail 
road and mining industries, the necessity 
for wood preservatives has arisen There 
ire several processes for treating wood in 
considerable use today and well known to 
those who are connected with timber inter 
ests Mr. Fritz Hasselmann, engineer, of 


Munich, Germany, has invented, after twen 
ty-tive years of continuous work and experi 


ence, & hew system of wood preservation 
that is claimed to meet the hiest exacting 
require ments, and its merits are of such a 
character as to destine for the process a 
most extensive ust Briefly, it may be said 
that the Hasselmann process is the applica 
tion of preservative agents chemically 


tiber, forming a com 


pound insoluble in water, and consequently 


bound to the woody 


not dissolved and again leached out by the 
action of rain or water. One of Germany's 
eminent authorities, after exhaustive tests 
of two and one-half years, states that “a 
seft wood, having a natural life of three to 
four years, will, when treated by the Has 
selmann system, have a longer life than 
that of the oak, which under normal condi 
tious is from thirteen to tifteen years.” 
These few brief references to the Hlassel 
Hainhn process shew il importunee in the 
trentment of railroad ties, piles, telegraph 
nnd telephone poles, ereoss-airtis, signal and 
fenee posts, bridge and platform tiniber 
shingles, ets \ pamphlet entitied “A 
Treatise on Wood Treservation” las been 
issued by the Barschall Impregnating Co 
of 31 Nassau street, New York city, which 
contains much interesting information on 
this subject rhe company is operating the 
Hasselmann patents in this country Inter 
ested parties may address the company for 


further details 





A Way to Sulve a Vexing Problem 
That ever-difficult question, “Where to 


vacation 2° again confronts us, 
perplexing problem it 
England, without a doubt, | 


vacation 


go for a 
nod ot Thest 
Northern New 
offrs a great 
places, including lake, mountain and sea- | 


is. | 
variewy of 


shore than other section of 
the country, 

The hotels of this region have no equal, | 
The methods for amusement and recrea- | 
tion include everything desired, 


nnd the cusiness by which the tourist can 


resorts, ny 


that is 


reach his abiding-place is a feaiure which | 
alone speaks for itself, 

A perusal of the “New Summer Resort 
and Tourist Book,” just issued by the 
Boston & Maine Railroad, will help amaz- 
ingly in selecting your summer outing 
place. The book has a list of a thousand 
summer hotels and boarding-houses, to- 
gether with maps, routes, rates and stage 
connections, and is sent to any address 
free upon application to the general pas 
senger department of the Boston & Maine 


| vice-presidents, of 





Railroad, Boston. Be sure you get it be- 
fore you talk vacation. t 


FINANCIAL NEWS. 


‘The Manufacturers’ Record invites infor- 
mation about Southern financial matters, 
items of news about new institutions, divi 
dends declared, securities to be issued, open- 
ings for new banks, and general discussions 
of tinanclal subjects bearing upon Southern 
matters. 


New Corporations. 


Che Bank of Commerce has been organ- 
ized at Bessemer, Ala., with $50,000 cap- 
ital stock, by B. 'T. Wilson and others. 

The Abstract & 
organized at MeComb City, Miss., with 
SZO0,000 capital. W. 


Realty Co. has been 


R. Caston is presi- 
dent, 
Bank is the title of the 


institution organized at 


The Junction 
Burlington, 
It is 


new 
Mo., by William Carter and others. 
capitalized at $10,000, 


A. F. Gardner has been elected presi- 
dent; A. G. MeLemore, vice-president, 
and A, Thayer, cashier, of the Bank of 


Letlore, recently organized at Greenwood, 
Miss., with $50,000 capital stock. 


New Securities. 


The city of Vicksburg, Miss., will vote 


June 7 on the issue of $375,000 in im 


provement bonds, Address the mayor, 

An issue of S0000 in bouds for improve- 
ments to be made by Amarillo, Texas, has 
been approved by the State authorities, 

W. W. Johnson, city clerk, will receive 
bids until May 21 for the issue of $490,000 
in 4 per cent. refunding bonds of San An- 
tonio, Texas. 

The bonds to be issued by the city of 
Valdosta, Ga., will amount to $25,000 aud 
bear interest at 5 per cent. The mayor 
may be addressed. 

P. S. Briggs & Co. of Cincinnati have 
purchased the issue of $6000 of 5 per cent. 


bridge bonds issued by Carrollton, Ky. 
The price paid was 105. 
The school district of Barnwell, S. C., 


has voted in favor of an issue of $5000 in 
P. M. Buckingham at 


addressed. 


5 per cent. bonds. 
Barnwell may be 

IF’, S. Doolittle, clerk of the court, will 
May 21 at Cabell, W. 
Va., for the proposed issue of $60,000 in 


receive bids until 


4 per cent. bonds of Cabell county. 
The 


Texas, 


people of MeLennan county, 


faver of issuing 


commissioners may be addressed at Waco, 


have voted in 


bonds for improvements. board of 


Texas. 


The Insurance Security Co. has been 
incorporated in West Virginia to do busi- 
ness at Louisville, Ky., with 
capital, W. T. 


inoters, 


Berry is one of the pro 


An issue of $20,000 in 5 per cent. bonds 
placed on the market for 
The 


commissioners may be addressed at Ches- 


will soon be 


Kent county, Maryland. county 
tertown, 

received by the board of 
supervisors of Clarke county, 
until May 19 for an issue of $60,000 in 4 


The board may 


Bids will be 
Virginia, 
per cent, bonds, be ad 
dressed at Berryville, Va. 

W. FEF. Jones, clerk of the court, 
receive bids until June 11 for a proposed 
issue of $160,000 in 4 per cent. refunding 
Ile may 


will 


bonds of Marion county, Texas. 
be addressed at Jefferson, Texas. 

W. L. Morris has been appointed presi- 
dent; A. M. Young and J. G. Wilkerson, 
the Benton County 
Bank, recently organized at 
Tenn,, with $50,000 capital stock. 

The Tuxedo & Embla Parks Water & 
Light Co. of Baltimore has given a mort- 
gage to the Security Storage & Trust Co. 


’ 
Camden, 


to secure an issue of $40,000 in 5 per cent. 
bonds. Granville O. Wilson is president 
of the water and light company. 

Bids will be received until May 28 for 
the issue of $188,700 worth of 3% per 


$100,000 | 








cent. bonds of Frederick county, Mary- 
William H. Horman, president of 
the board of commissioners, may be ad- 
dressed at Frederick, Md. 

Mr. Ober of 
purchased $1,000,000 worth of 5 per ceut. 
bonds of the Consolidated Gas Co., paying 
1OO3S and 


(iustavus saltimore 


interest. The bonds will be 
utilized in retiring the same amount of 
what are known as 6 per cent, bonds of 
the Chesapeake Gas Co. 

The B. 
Richmond offers to the public an issue of 


F, Johnson Publishing Co. of 


$500,000 in preferred stock bearing inter- | 


est at G per cent, The subscription books 
were opened May 14 and will be closed at 
a date to be decided by the directors. The 
subscriptions will be received to this issue 
by John L. Williams & Sons and Daven- 


port & Co, of Richmond. 


Dividends and Interest. 


The Consolidated Gas Co. of Baltimore 
uunounces a semi-annual dividend of 2 
per cent, 

The Second National Bank of Balti- 
more has declared a semi-annual dividend 
of S%o per cent. 

The Hotel 


gusta, Ga., 


jon Air Company of Au- 
has declared an annual divi- 
dend of 9 per cent. 

The Old 


Baltimore 


Town Fire Insurance Co. of 


has declared a semi-annual 
dividend of 3 per cent, 


The 


Piedmont, S. 


Piedmont Manufacturing Co. of 
C., has declared a dividend 
for the year. 

Henrietta Cotton Manufacturing 
Henrietta, N. 


semi-annual dividend of 5 per cent. 


of 10 per cont, 
The 


Co, of C., has declared a 


Financial Notes. 


The Central Real Estate & Trust Co, of 
Baltimore has decided to reduce its capital 
$500,000, with a surplus of 


stock to 


$125,000, 


Atlantic City Special to Run Every 
Week-Day via Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. has ar- 
runged to run the “Atlantic City Special,” 
the through fast express train between 
Washington, Baltimore and Atlantic City, 
every week-day during the coming season, 
instead of Saturdays and Mondays, as 
lust year. 

The train will be placed in service on 
June 29, and will consist of standard 
vestibule coaches and Pullman buffet par- 
lor cars. It will leave Baltimore 2.10 P. 
M., running via the Delaware’ River 
Bridge Route, and arrive Atlantic City 
5.50 P.M. Returning, it will leave At 
lantic City at 2.30 P.M. and arrive Balti- 
wore 5.55 P.M, The train will be con- 
tinued in service until September 1. 

The addition of this train will give the 
residents of Baltimore the best train ser- 
vice between those points and Atlantic 
City ever enjoyed. t 


Reduced Kates to Washington, D.C ,via 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Account 
imperial Council, Order of 
Mystie Shrine. 


For the Tmperial Council, Order of the 
Mystic Shrine, at Washington, D. C., 
May 22-24, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
will sell tickets to the general public from 
all stations on its line to Washington and 
return at rate of one fare for the round 
trip. Tickets to be sold and good going 
May 19-21, returning to May 28, inclu- 
sive, 7 


Reduced Rates to Philadelphia via 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Account Re- 
publican National Convention. 


On account of the Republican National 
Convention at Philadelphia June 19, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Cop, will sell excur- 
sion tickets to Philadelphia from all sta- 
tions on its line at rate of one fare for the 
round trip (minimum rate 50 cents). Tick- 
ets will be sold and good going June 15 to 
19, inelusive, and returning to June 26, 
inclusive, 


has | 
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Reduced Rates to Camden, Ind., via 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 


For meeting of Old Order of German 
Baptist Brethren at Camden, Ind., June 
3 to 5, 1900, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co. will sell, from May 31 to June 3, in- 
clusive, excursion tickets to Camden, 
Ind., from stations on its line west of 
Baltimore, Md. (not inclusive), west of 
and including Lancaster and Reading, 
and from stations south of and including 
Sunbury, at rate of one first-class limited 
fare for the round trip. Tickets will be 
good returning until July 5, inclusive. 7 





Reduced Rates to North Manchester, 
Ind., via Pennsylvania Railroad. 





For meeting of German Baptist Breth- 
ren at North Manchester, Ind., May 29 to 
June 8, 1900, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co. will place special excursion tickets on 
sale May 29 to June 3, 1900, from stations 
west of Baltimore (not inclusive), and 
Lancaster and Reading (inclusive), and 
south of and including Sunbury, at rate 
of one first-class limited fare for the 
round trip. Tickets will be good return- 





ing until July 1, inclusive. 
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